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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TO THE TRINITY: 


Conspectus of a Theological Discussion: 
Part II 


The treatment accorded this subject in periodical literature in 
recent years has been quite extensive. Not only has the specific 
point at issue been widely discussed; related questions and topics 
have received a good deal of attention as well! All this is indica- 
tive of its importance and suggests that in examining the state of 
the discussion to date, one must take care in choosing the matter 
to be presented, especially in the space available. For these reasons, 
we have limited ourselves to a few theologians who have written 
sufficiently on the topic to allow a presentation of their thought in 
a fairly developed form. 

Among the reasons for this attention, two seem rather widely 
voiced. First, many theologians share with Scheeben and Mersch 
the conviction that the statements of Scripture and the Fathers 
are more than a way of speaking; for them, the appropriation- 
theory reduces those statements to exactly that.? Secondly, there 
is the desire to point up the radical difference between the natural 
presence of God to His creatures, and the supernatural presence 
in the Christian life of the justified. These theologians find it diffi- 
cult to accept this difference if both presences are explained as 
involving nothing more than efficient causality; if these presences 
are so based, they claim that there is no essential difference between 


1 Bernard Leeming, in that section of his book dealing with the attribu- 
tion of sanctification to the Spirit by the Fathers, says that “the theological 
periodicals have carried far too many articles on the subject to permit even 
the slightest attempt to list them.” Principles of Sacramental Theology (Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1957), p. 194, n. 42. In a general article dealing with the 
literature on this and closely related subjects in the few years prior to 1952, 
P. de Letter refers to over sixty articles and twenty book-length studies. 
“Sanctifying Grace and the Divine Indwelling,” Theological Studies 14 (1953), 
242-272. 

2De Letter, Ibid., 271-2. 
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them. If sanctification involves nothing more than efficient causal- 
ity, and the Christian is consequently related to God only as Deus 
Unus, how is the separation of the natural and supernatural orders 
to be maintained? The supernatural life is characterized, they hold, 
by its properly trinitarian aspect; the soul is related to God as 
Deus Trinus Since the basis for different relationships can exist 
only in the creature, there must be a completely new type of pres- 
ence in the supernatural order, which must involve more than 
efficient causality. 

In their search for a foundation, a basis, for predicating a dis- 
tinctly trinitarian character of the grace-life, many theologians 
have turned to the hypothesis of De la Taille, “created actuation 
by Uncreated Act.” They look to De la Taille’s famous quasi- 
formal causality as at least a partial solution to their difficulty. As 
De la Taille developed his theory from Saint Thomas’ thought on 
the need of a created disposition, the lumen gloriae, for the pres- 
ence-to-the-intellect of the essence of God in the Beatific Vision, 
then applied the principles to grace as the disposition necessary 
to the soul for its possession of God as quasi-form, and finally 
constructed his theology of the Incarnation on the same basis, “cre- 
ated actuation by the Uncreated Act,” * these theologians have 
extended and developed his thesis to the point where they feel it 
serves as a basis for a distinctly trinitarian formulation of the grace- 
life. No matter what nuances they introduce, the three theologians 
we shall treat here (Francois Bourassa, Malachi Donnelly, and P. 


3 Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J.. “The Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit: A 
solution according to De la Taille,” Theol. Stud., 8 (1947), 450. 


4De la Taille’s own formulation is available in English. “The Hypo- 
static Union and Created Actuation by the Uncreated Act,” Readings in 
Philosophy and Theology (West Baden, Ind.: West Baden Press, 1952), p. 76. 
The paperbound volume includes his three most important articles on the sub- 
ject. Needless to say, there is still serious opposition to De la Taille’s thesis, 
e.g. Thomas Mullaney, O.P., “The Incarnation: De la Taille versus the 
Thomistic Tradition,” The Thomist, 17 (1954), 1-42, where De la Taille is 
accused of implicitly denying the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural orders. His thesis is termed “deplorable and untraditional,” “seriously 
deficient,” “weak and objectionable,” “novel, opposed to tradition,” “doc- 
trinally dangerous,” “metaphysically rooted in and built upon confusion.” 
William R. O’Connor, in an article of a decidedly more temperate tone, al- 
though he finds De la Taille’s position on the lumen gloriae and grace accept- 
able, objects to the treatment of the Incarnation. “Discussion of the Inhabita- 
tion of the Holy Spirit,” Proceedings of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America, 4 (1949), 77-87. 
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de Letter) conclude that, as a result of quasi-formal causality, the 
Trinity takes up residence in the Christian soul qua tres, and the 
soul has real, objective relations to the three qua tres. 

In 1947 Francois Bourassa, in an article in Sciences Ecclésiasti- 
ques,° initiated his own contribution to this complex question by 
attempting to explain St. Thomas’ formula for God’s supernatural 
presence in the soul ‘‘secundum operationem” or “secundum cogni- 
tum in cognoscente et amatum in amante.” As P. de Letter has 
pointed out,® it is possible to see throughout his explanation the 
idea of created actuation by the Uncreated Act, although this is 
never explicitly referred to. 

In a later article, Bourassa considered Lucien Chambat’s view 
that “the indwelling of the divine Persons in the soul, by grace, is 
an example of efficient and exemplary causality and not an actua- 
tion . . . and therefore Thomism is not in accord with the theory 
recently put forth by Father De la Taille.” 7 Bourassa establishes 
that the notion of presence “per modum objecti” is to be found in 
I Sent., d. 14-16, and in his conclusion maintains: “In regard to 
calling this union an actuation, it seems to us that the text of d. 37 
allows us to speak in such a way; the creature attains God not 
only according to operation but according to being . . . ‘in so far as 
being is the act of the hypostasis or of the person.’ Thus, union 
according to act is indeed actuation.” § However, this is not to be 
understood as an immediate actuation of the essence of the soul by 
God, but an actuation of the soul in its operations. St. Thomas 
rejected an immediate actuation of the soul as impossible.® 

He also treats the position of S. Dockx 1° who maintains that 
a real, substantial presence of God in .the soul is entailed in our 
deification, and that this special presence is not one by efficient 
causality but by way of objective presence; namely, as object of 
operation, or by way of knowledge and love.‘ Dockx’ explanation 


5 Francois Bourassa, S.J., “Les Missions Divines et le surnaturel chez saint 
Thomas d’Aquin,” Sciences Ecclésiastiques, 1 (1948), 41-94. 

6 Art. cit., Theol. Stud., 14 (1953), 242-272. 

7 Les Missions des Personnes de la Sainte Trinité selon s. Thomas d’Aquin 
(Abbaye de s. Wandrille: Editions de Fontenelle, 1943), pp. 88, 177. 

8¥F. Bourassa, “Dom Chambat et Vhabitation des personnes divines,” 
Sc. Ecclés., 3 (1950), 198. 

9 Ibid. 

10S. I. Dockx, OP., Fils de Dieu par Grace (Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1948). 

11 Bourassa, art. cit. (n. 8), 227-9. 
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is one “which was able to make use of all the potentialities of 
objective presence by means of the theory of actuation. The divine 
Persons sent to the soul are communicated to it according to their 
personal character, not in the order of efficiency. Rather, they are 
communicated to it in the order of actuation or communication 
of themselves by means of the formal terminus of the operation of 
knowledge and love.” 1” 

Bourassa enunciated his own position more specifically in three 
subsequent articles. In 1954, in an article entitled ‘“Présence de 
Dieu et Union aux Divines Personnes,” he set out to show that St. 
Thomas is not opposed to created actuation through the Uncreated 
Act. On the contrary, his teaching on the presence of the Trinity 
in the soul as object of knowledge and love, as well as his doctrine 
on the soul’s assimilation to the three Persons in the supernatural 
order, not only permits but demands the notion of created actuation 
through the Uncreated Act! Thus, he writes: 


Every created reality, as perfect as it may be, remains in- 
complete in relation to God and in potency to be perfected by 
Him and in Him. In this way the human nature of Christ is 
substantially perfected, and completed according to being, by 
the divine Person Who is communicated as pure act of the 
divine hypostasis (‘Humana natura in ipsa Incarnatione est 
producta ad summam perfectionem’—ST III, 1, 6, c). In the 
sanctification of the soul, the created essence is also actuated 
by the divine essence, not, however, as a potency-to-existence, 
otherwise the creature would be substantially God, but as a 
potency-to-act. . . . Thus, the theory of St. Thomas, according 
to which grace is union of God to the creature according to 
being or operation, is actually created actuation by the Un- 
created Act.18 


In the course of this explanation, Bourassa points out that 
where St. Thomas is cited as opposing created actuation through 
the Uncreated Act, he is only opposing a position in which the 
Uncreated Act would become a part of the created essence or be 
proportionate to (i.e., limited by) the created essence.14 


12 Bourassa, “L’Inhabitation de la Trinité,” Sc. Ecclés., 8 (1956), 69. 
This article presents a criticism of Father Cunningham’s work, The Indwelling 
of the Trinity (Dubuque: The Priory Press, 1955), especially in regard to the 
latter’s judgment of De la Taille’s theory as “radically opposed to the funda- 
mental principles of Thomism” (58). 

13 Bourassa, “Présence de Dieu et union aux divines Personnes,” Sc. 
Ecclés., 6 (1954), 9-10. 

14 [bid., 7-8. 
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Bourassa next asks whether it is possible to admit an activating 
union with the three Persons themselves, according to their personal 
properties. Several recent works by such authors as Chambat, Don- 
daine, and Chenu are singled out as attempting to explain the 
mystery of the Indwelling by an assimilation of the creature to the 
properties of the Persons through the gifts of knowledge and love. 
He points out that assimilation as such is nothing else than a union 
or presence according to exemplary causality, and thus “the indwell- 
ing of the divine Persons would be reduced to an imitation of the 
divine life in us, instead of being the divine life itself.” 1° It is clear, 
then, that Bourassa maintains that St. Thomas’ doctrine of man’s 
assimilation to the three Persons in the Trinity in the supernatural 
order is not reducible to exemplary causality. It involves an imme- 
diate communion with the properties of the Persons (the Wisdom 
of the Word, and the Love of the Spirit). Regarding this, he writes: 


If it is true that grace assimilates the soul to the properties 
of the Persons, it is necessary to see in this an assimilation which 
goes as far as immediate sharing in the properties of the 
Persons, and, what is more, an assimilation which proceeds from 
this same sharing. The only assimilation which allows for the 
Indwelling of the Trinity is that which puts the soul in imme- 
diate contact with God, or better yet, one which results from 
an immediate actuating contact with the exemplar: the gift of 
wisdom, a representation of the property of the Son, resulting 
from an actuating contact with Wisdom; the gift of charity 
resulting from an actuating contact with Love.1® 


This conclusion is derived from the theorems which characterize 
the doctrine of St. Thomas on the soul’s assimilation to God by 
grace. These are: his teaching on God’s image in the soul; the dis- 
tinction between the two orders of nature and grace; and the final 
purpose of created grace. The last mentioned theorem 


establishes beyond a doubt that for St. Thomas the created gifts 
of grace are only the result of God’s actuating presence in the 
soul... . Thus, when St. Thomas explains that the supernatural 
presence of the divine Persons is realized in the soul in so far 
as the proper relation of the Person is therein represented by 
the created likeness which the gifts of wisdom, charity, and 


15 [bid., 11. 
16 [bid., 12 
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habitual grace are, he clearly understands that these gifts them- 
selves do not constitute the formal reason for this presence; 
for they derive from the presence of the Persons.’” 


Created graces, then, are the result of an immediate contact 
of the soul with the Person of Wisdom and the Person of Love 
which at the same time enables the soul to attain this Wisdom and 
Love as its object.18 “Thus it is that the Verbum is united to the 
soul according to His personal quality, as Thought of God, Who, 
in this actuation, determines in the soul a dynamic disposition, the 
gift of wisdom, preparing the soul for its divine Guest, the Person 
of Wisdom. It is the Spirit communicated to the soul as love, Who 
in this union impresses in the soul His own likeness, charity.” 1° 


In conclusion, Bourassa states that he wishes to associate him- 
self with the explanation of this question given by Greek theo- 
logians such as Saints Cyril of Alexandria,2° Gregory of Nyssa, 
and Athanasius, as well as by Augustine. He stresses that the mys- 
tery of grace is a re-establishing of the image of God in man which 


17 Tbid., 18. “Ordo aliquorum secundum naturam potest dupliciter con- 
siderari. Aut ex parte recipientis vel materiae; et sic dispositio est prior quam 
id ad quod disponit; et sic per prius recipimus dona Spiritus Sancti quam 
ipsum Spiritum Sanctum: quia per ipsa dona recepta ipsi Spiritui Sancto 
assimilamur. Aut ex parte agentis et finis; et sic quod propinquius erit fini 
vel agenti, dicitur esse prius; et ita per prius recipimus Spiritum Sanctum 
quam dona ejus, quia et Filius per amorem suum alia nobis donaret. Et hoc 
est simpliciter esse prius” (Im I Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2). 


18 [bid 19: “Les dons créés sont surnaturels et nous introduisent &4 
Vintimité divine, non parce qu’ils sont eux-mémes objet ou perfection ultime 
de nos opérations, mais parce qu’ils nous disposent 4 jouir des personnes 
elles-mémes comme terme de nos opérations surnaturelles.” 


19 [bid. 


20TIn a recent article by Louis Leahy, “L’Inhabitation d’aprés_ saint 
Cyrille d’Alexandrie,” Sc. Ecclés., 11 (1959), 201-212, Cyril’s view on the In- 
dwelling is discussed and issue taken with Galtier on this matter. The latter, 
in his patristic study, Le Saint-Esprit en nous d’aprés les Péres grecs, main- 
tained that for Cyril “the three Persons all enter in the same way and under 
the same title” (p. 278) in such way that it would appear that Cyril did not 
hold that the divine Persons dwell in us according to their personal character- 
istics. By a careful examination of pertinent texts, Leahy concludes: “It is 
necessary to say that St. Cyril of Alexandria actually, although implicitly, 
taught that the divine Persons dwell in the just man according to their per- 
sonal properties. . . . This is a truth admitted, with various differences, by 
Scheeben, De Régnon, Dockx, Bourassa, and others.” 
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“only the Presence of the Persons can impress on him, in the same 
way as a seal makes an impression on wax.” 21 Furthermore, 


For Saint Thomas, as for the Greek Fathers, the assimilation 
of the soul to the Trinity describes from a scriptural point of 
view the mystery of the Indwelling of the Persons; but this is 
a special assimilation, a unifying assimilation, or better still, 
an assimilation arising from an informing union. From another 
equally scriptural point of view (that of the Summa), the im- 
mediate union to the Persons equally describes this Indwelling 
in faith, hope and love: ‘If anyone loves me . . . We will come 
to him and make Our abode with him’ (John 14, 23).?? 


It is clear, then, that the notions of assimilation to the Trinity 
(through a quasi-formal causality which Bourassa defends), the 
objective presence of the Trinity (as object of knowledge and love), 
and the efficient causality of the Trinity are considered by him as 
fitting well together, and completing each other. 

Many theologians feel that in regard to the question of the 
Indwelling, a choice must be made between the supposedly Greek 
notion of personal relationship and the supposedly Thomistic and 
Augustinian notion of appropriation. In his article “Appropriation 
ou ‘propriété,’ Bourassa attempts to show the real validity of 
each of these two positions and their various limitations. He begins 
by considering appropriation, and showing how its usage originated 
in Scripture and developed in Patristic theology. St. Thomas 
analyzed and defined it. Thus, “to appropriate, in Trinitarian 
theology, essentially consists in attributing to one divine Person 
in particular, a quality, an operation, or relation to creatures which, 
in reality, is common to the three Persons.” 2? St. Thomas stresses 
that this device is used because of the human condition of our 
concepts about God. Consequently, Revelation, accommodating 
itself to our human mode of thought, leads us to the knowledge 
of the Persons by attributing to them qualities or operations which 
are common to them, but which have a certain resemblance to 
personal properties. Regarding the limitations of appropriation, 
Bourassa remarks: “There is appropriation only when a common 
predicate is attributed to one person in particular. . . . Difficulty 
arises when a title or an attribution simultaneously represents in 


21 Bourassa, art. cit., Sc. Ecclés., 6 (1954), 22. 
22 Ibid. 
23 Bourassa, “Appropriation ou ‘propricté,’” Sc. Ecclés., 7 (1955), 58. 
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our mind a quality or an operation common to the three Persons 
and a property or personal operation.” *4 Bourassa examines the 
Thomistic conception of Adoptive Sonship, showing that for St. 
Thomas the relationship of paternity involves primarily the efficient 
causality of God. Thus, when we say that we are sons of God by 
adoption, we are actually saying that God, the efficient cause of 
grace, makes us His sons, which we are not by nature. The just 
man is the adopted son of the three Persons, unlike Christ who is 
the natural Son of the Father alone. Bourassa stresses the reason 
for efficient causality’s being so important in St. Thomas’ explana- 
tion of adoptive sonship (whereas his Incarnational theology empha- 
sizes the personal relationship). He maintains that apropos of 
the problem current in his day regarding the manner in which 
Christ was in no way an adopted son, Thomas believed that the 
sonship of Christ could be distinguished from the sonship of the 
just man by considering paternity as a status common to the three 
Persons and therefore springing from efficient causality.2° Bourassa 
observes that this explanation does not do justice to the reality of 
our relation to God based on grace. When a man is incorporated 
by grace into the only natural Son of the Father, and assimilated 
to this Son, there is a progress from paternity common to the 
Trinity as Creator, to the paternity of God the Father. In this 
way our adoptive sonship is based on divine efficiency, but is fully 
achieved only in our union with Christ, God’s natural Son. 

When St. Thomas considered the divine Missions, he considered 
both common efficiency and the personal relationship as two differ- 
ent elements in the divine Missions, without giving preference to 
either of these viewpoints. As a result, Bourassa holds that St. 
Thomas in regard to adoptive sonship would allow the same kind 
of latitude. Adoptive sonship is presented primarily under the 
aspect of the common efficiency of all the divine Persons with 
appropriation to the Father; secondarily, under the aspect of 
properly personal relationship.2© Towards the end of the article, 
Bourassa attempts to contrast the Greek and Latin approach to 
this question.2*7 Regarding the former, he wnites: 


24 Tbid., 59, 61. 

25 [bid., 61. 

26 Ibid., 62, 63, 72, 75. 
27 Ibid., 77-82. 
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We owe to Greek theology a doctrine of sanctification which 
is completely trinitarian from the start. It is by communication 
of the three Persons that the soul is sanctified, that we become 
sons of God and spiritual, that the Father begets us, and that 
we return to the Father. This theology emphasizes our union 
with the Persons themselves, our resemblance to the Trinity 
by our sharing in the properties of the Persons. . . . The Greek 
Fathers give us a theology of deification by quasi-formal caus- 
ality, without calling it that... .8 


In contrast to this, Latin theology emphasizes the transcendence 
of divine life which is already assumed in Greek theology. Both 
viewpoints are needed in order to give us a more complete apprecia- 
tion of the question. In some cases a term used of a divine Person 
can only be appropriated, whereas in others (e.g., the Son was sent) 
it can only be a personal property, and in some others (e.g., adop- 
tive sonship) it may be a case of appropriation from one aspect 
and a personal relationship from another. 

We find the best representation of Bourassa’s position on the 
Christian and the Trinity expressed in an article entitled, ‘“Rdéle 
personnel des Personnes et relations distinctes aux Personnes.” 
This article sets out to defend quasi-formal causality as applied to 
this question, and to answer the two main objections made against 
it. To the objection that distinct relations to the three Persons 
cannot be reconciled with the theological principle affirming that 
all ad extra operations of the Trinity are common, Bourassa answers 
that this latter principle is only intended to stress divine tran- 
scendence. If God can communicate His personality to a creature 
(the Incarnation) and His nature (the Beatific Vision), then it is 
not impossible for Him to communicate personal properties to a 
creature. 


If the very life of God is communicated by the gift of the 
Persons, it is then necessary that the relations of the divine 
Persons be communicated to the sanctified soul, not simply by 
way of likeness, but by identity, actuation. Such is the case in 
the Incarnation where the personal property of the Son is com- 
municated by way of actuation to the human nature of Christ. 
And according to St. Thomas, we believe, it is the same in the 
sanctification of the members of Christ, which is an extension 
of the same mystery, a prolongation in our souls of the Trinita- 


28 Ibid., 79, 81. 
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rian life by the mission of the Son, since “of His fullness we 
have received.” 7° 


In regard to efficient causality, he explains: 


Since the three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are 
one and the same God, possessing one and the same holiness 
and transcendence, it is by their divinity that they are distin- 
guished from creatures. Therein all is common to the three 
Persons . . . and it is this efficient causality which directly 
points out divine transcendence. . . . In quasi-formal causality 
or created actuation by the Uncreated Act, however, the ter- 
minus of this actuation is not a perfection (person or object) 
distinct from God—and simply bearing His likeness—it is the 
very personality of the Son of God who actuates by Himself 
the human nature of Christ, and gives its complete perfection. 
It is the very essence of God which actuates the powers of 
the soul and communicates to them the face-to-face Vision. 
Thus, if God can communicate Himself to a creature by an 
intrinsic actuation, according to His personality, and if He can 
communicate to the powers of the soul His own proper essence 
. .. there is no impossibility in God’s communicating Himself 
to these same powers according to the properties of the Per- 
sons.?° 


Just as in the Incarnation the divine Person is united to the 
created nature as an act to a subject of actuation, so “there is noth- 
ing to stop this personal relation’s being communicated either as an 
act hypostatizing human nature (in Christ) or as an act termi- 
nating and actuating the operative potency of the spiritual na- 
ture.” 3! Actuation or the exercise of formal causality is precisely 
the communication of the Person in his personal role. Thus, “The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost dwell personally in the be- 
lieving and loving soul not simply in likeness or figure, but they 
dwell therein according to their properties: the Father sending His 
Son or announcing His Word to all those who receive Him, and 
the Spirit being given as proceeding from the Father and the 
SOM. tere 

Bourassa then considers another leading objection which holds 
that any such communication of personal properties would neces- 


29 Bourassa, “Réle personnel des personnes et relation distinctes aux 
personnes,” Sc. Ecclés., 7 (1955), 152. 

30 Tbid., 157ff. 

31 [bid., 161. 

32 Tbid., 159. 
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sarily result in a hypostatic union. He answers this objection by 
demonstrating that if the union were in substance, or if it made 
the divine Person part of a new principle of operation, a hypostatic 
union would thereby result. However, if we consider the divine 
Person as the terminus of a human operation (e.g., knowledge or 
love), there is no question of a hypostatic union being posited.®? 
In line with this he writes: 


There remains, then, a union of the divine Person to the 
faculty by way of object. In the Beatific Vision there is indeed 
an actuating or informing union of the divine essence to the 
created intellect. However, in this union no one understands 
that the faculty is deified to the extent of becoming the very in- 
telligence of God. It is a question, as St. Thomas has repeatedly 
observed, of a union not im essendo but in intelligendo; not a 
union according to being, which would result in making this 
created intellect God, but a union according to operation in 
which the divine essence is communicated to the created intelli- 
gence as object and intelligible form. If it is possible that the 
divine subsistent essence actuate the created faculty in this 
manner, without this faculty’s being deified or hypostatized 
(i.e., without a hypostatic union), it is possible that the Word 
and the Spirit likewise actuate the created faculties, by way 
of object, without a hypostatic union resulting.%+ 


It becomes clear, then, from our study of Bourassa that he holds 
for a real, personal relationship of the three divine Persons to the 
soul of the Christian, and that he is not opposed to De la Taille’s 


33 Tbid., 165-167. . 

34 Tbid., 167. For a more detailed explanation on this point, see F. 
Bourassa, “Actuation de l’A4me par acte divin,” Sc. Ecclés., 10 (1958), 139-166. 
In this article he answers the objection brought against him by De Letter 
that “there should be no need to reduce De la Taille’s conception of actua- 
tion of the soul’s essence to that of actuation secundum operationem, in the 
sense that the Uncreated Act is considered as object of operation alone.” Cf. 
P. de Letter, “Created Actuation by the Uncreated Act,’ Theological Studies, 
18 (1957), 87. Bourassa answers: “If it is admitted that in the sanctification 
cf the soul the divine essence or the Trinity actuates the soul, it is perhaps 
more necessary to add that it is not immediately according to essence, but 
according to operation that this actuation is effected. Essence is in the crea- 
ture the principle of immanent operation; its actuation is the very operation 
which has for act (or form) the object or the terminus of the operation, as 
thought, or love proceeding from the thought. This is the reason why St. 
Thomas was always careful to stress that God’s union to the soul in sanctifi- 
cation was effected ‘according to operation’ or inasmuch as God is the object 
of the operation” (166). 
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theory of created actuation by the Uncreated Act. Instead, he 
shows how its application to the Incarnation and the Beatific 
Vision may also be extended to sanctification. 

Father Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J., has written rather extensively 
on this problem in periodical literature during the past two dec- 
ades.®> In the solution which he offers to the question, the applica- 
tion of De la Taille’s created-actuation theology is quite evident. 
He believes that De la Taille’s thesis may be extended beyond the 
areas which the originator himself explicitly treated; namely, the 
Beatific Vision, Grace, and the Incarnation; its use in a discussion 
of the relationship of the Trinity and the justified, he thinks, 
allows us to maintain that the Christian shares a trinitarian life 
which involves a distinct relationship to each Person of the Trinity. 
To distinguish his hypothesis from that of Petavius, he terms it 
the non-exclusively-proprium-theory.*® 

Donnelly is able to draw from the principles of Saint Thomas 
certain conclusions which would leave room in Thomist thought 
for some distinct role of the individual Persons in the act of sancti- 
fication. To mention a few points in consideration of Thomas, he 
holds that it would be in accord with Thomistic doctrine to main- 
tain that grace should not be considered as being had only through 
the divine essence im abstracto, but rather through the persons in 
concreto; when grace is spoken of as coming from the Persons, we 
speak not only in sensu reduplicativo (the three acting as one) but 
also in sensu specificativo (the three acting as individual Persons). 
Grace does come from the divine essence, but precisely as it exists 
in the three Persons. Again, Donnelly holds that Thomas taught 
a twofold unity of the Persons in the Trinity, an essential unity and 
a unity of love in the Holy Spirit; it is the second which interests 
us, since “we are united with them according to that unity of love 
which they have . . . through the spirit.” From this, Donnelly 
concludes that the Holy Spirit, as a distinct Person, unites us to 


35 Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J., art. cit., Theol. Stud. 8 (1947), 445-470; 
“Indwelling of the Holy Spirit according to M. J. Scheeben,” Theol. Stud., 7 
(1946), 244-280; “Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit,” Proceedings CTSA, 4 
(1949), 39-77; “Sanctifying Grace and our Union with the Holy Trinity: A 
Reply,” Theol. Stud., 13 (1952), 190-204. He previously published an inter- 
esting analysis of the thought of De la Taille on the Incarnation and the 
grace of union, “The theory of R. P. Maurice de la Taille on the Hypostatic 
Union,” Theol..Stud., 2 (1941), 510-526. 

36 Cf. our discussion of Petavius’ theory, Dunwoodie Review I (1961), 
40-42. 
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God, and that we are united to the other two persons as distinct.37 
He also maintains that Thomas’ teaching that grace-life is a pat- 
tern of the Trinity leads one to conclude that this “model” refers 
one, relates one, to the Trinity qua tres. 


While admitting that there is no possibility of any sort of pro- 
prium theory if efficient causality alone is involved in sanctification, 
he states that the dictum, omnia opera ad extra sunt communia, 
must be limited in its force to efficient causality and not applied 
to the quasi-formal causality on the basis of which he very defi- 
nitely sees a solution to the difficulty.2° He then draws from Saint 
Thomas a hypothetical theological problem and solves it according 
to the created-actuation thesis of De la Taille, in which quasi- 
formal causality plays the essential role. 

The problem: let us suppose that each divine Person is hypo- 
statically united to a different human nature. Assuming the valid- 
ity of De la Taille’s theory, is the created actuation by which each 
nature is referred to the person possessing it different in any way 
from the other two? Donnelly maintains that it must be, else how 
can we say that one nature belongs to the Father and not to the 
other two persons? If there is no difference in the passio, or muta- 
tio, received in the nature in its actuation by the Uncreated Act 
(there is certainly no change in the Father which would refer him 
to the nature) how, or why, is this nature referred to the Father 
alone? The reason why each nature is referred to a distinct Person 
is that the union is not merely the result of efficient causality but 
the created actuation is the result of a quasi-formal communication 
of the being as this is proper to the Father. The humanity would 
receive a created substantial participation of the divine being as 
this is proper to the Father. Each nature would receive the same 
absolute reality, but each in a relatively different way. Each re- 


37 Donnelly, art. cit., Proceedings CTSA, 4 (1949), 49. That D.’s con- 
clusions from Thomas are valid is problematic to say the least. He frankly 
admits that Thomas did not hold a theory of distinct relationships. Even his 
language in formulating his conclusion is extremely careful: “. . . from St. 
Thomas’ principles seemingly, at least, one may probably conclude that the 
mode of inhabitation is not exactly the same for all three Persons.” Despite 
the efforts of Donnelly and Bourassa, most would maintain that the possi- 
bility of distinct relationships is excluded in St. Thomas’ thought. Cf. H. 
Lyons, S.J., “The Grace of Sonship,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
27 (1951), 448; also De Letter, art. cit., Theol. Stud., 14 (1953), 272, n. 1. 


38 Donnelly, art. cit., Theol. Stud. 8 (1947), 462. 
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ceives a substantial communication of divine life as it is possessed 
by the corresponding Person.*® 

And so it is with the historical Incarnation. “. . . The Word, 
precisely as distinct from the Father and the Holy Spirit, does 
communicate something intrinsically to the humanity; namely, a 
created participation in the divine being as this being is properly 
possessed by the Word.” 4° Although the Incarnation is attributable 
to the Trinity as efficient cause gua Unus, nevertheless the actua- 
tion, under its formal aspect, flows from the Word by quasi-formal 
causality. If only efficient causality is involved, the humanity of 
the Word has no ratio sufficiens by which it can be referred to, or 
united with, the Word. It is insofar as the divine being is com- 
municated as it belongs to the Word (the same absolute reality as 
possessed by the other persons, but distinct relatively as it belongs 
to the Word) that the humanity may be said to be that of the 
Word alone. Donnelly concludes that this is a case of an opus ad 
extra not common to the three because it is, in one respect at least, 
not reducible to efficient causality.*1 Quasi-formal causality is a 
means by which a reality exterior to the Trinity may be referred 
distinctly to one Person. Of course, the foregoing has been com- 
munication of the substantial order. Donnelly goes on to apply 
the principle to the grace-life, communication in the accidental 
order. 

Grace is communicated by the three Persons, and there is in 
the soul a passive communication in trinitarian life, a created 
actuation established by quasi-formal causality, a passio corre- 
sponding to the active gift of God Himself. This passio is one 
created reality, communicated to the soul by God, but by three 
Persons. The reality is tota quanta communicated by each in the 
manner in which it is relatively possessed by each. “This relatively 
different manner of communicating the very same created partici- 
pation in trinitarian life suffices for saying that the soul is united 
with, and related to, the divine Persons in their mutual distinc- 
tion.” 4 The soul has a created and finite participation in the 
divine life precisely as it is communicated in a relatively different 


39 Donnelly, art. cit., Proceedings CTSA, 4 (1949), 66-67. Donnelly also 
analyzes the further supposition of the three Persons hypostatically united to 
one human nature, and reaches the same conclusion. Cf. pp. 68-69. 

40 Donnelly, art. cit., Theol. Stud., 8 (1947), 455, 462. 

41 [bid., 462-463. 
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and proper manner by each Person. As a modification of the soul, 
grace is one absolute reality. As union, it is relative in a threefold 
way. If there is not this threefold relativity to the foundations of 
our union with the Godhead, then there is not threefold union. If 
the Trinity, in inhabiting a soul, does not communicate its life in 
a threefold manner, then the Trinity does not inhabit the soul in 
any way qua tres, but merely as the efficient cause of grace and an 
object of love and knowledge.*? 

By this communication of its life, the Trinity impresses on our 
souls a created, finite, analogous replica of itself; the reality we 
call sanctifying grace is a “miniature trinity” in the essence of our 
soul. If the life of the Trinity is essentially trinitarian, if this life 
is communicated (even in a created, analogous way) then it must 
be communicated as it is—as trinitarian. The life must exhibit its 
source.** It is on the basis of this trinitarian character of grace 
that Donnelly sees the possibility of distinct relationships to the 
members of the Trinity. 

William R. O’Connor replied to the paper which Donnelly had 
read to the Catholic Theological Society and his reply is found in 
the same volume of the Proceedings.** Monsignor O’Connor raises 
a number of objections to Donnelly’s view; fundamentally, his 
objections seem to be reducible to two. First, he sees De la Taille’s 
own application of the created-actuation theology to the Incarna- 
tion as unjustifiable. 

As we have seen, De la Taille takes the explanation of Saint 
Thomas, that a created disposition, the /umen gloriae, is necessary 
prior to the Beatific Vision, and extends it to sanctifying grace as 
a created disposition necessary to the immediate union with God. 
This extension O’Connor accepts as “. : . not only justified but 
proper and apt,” 46 since grace and the lumen gloriae are closely 


43 Donnelly, art. cit., Proceedings CTSA, 4 (1949), 75. 

44 Donnelly, art. cit., Theol. Stud., 13 (1953), 200-202. 

45 William R. O’Connor, art. cit., Proceedings CTSA, 4 (1949), 77-87. 
This was not the first exchange of views between the two theologians. Msgr. 
O’Connor wrote another article dealing with De la Taille’s view: “A New 
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on De la Taille in Theological Studies in 1941. Msgr. O’Connor, in reply to 
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sented by Father Donnelly; O’Connor, “A Critique of P. de la Taille,” Theol. 
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paralleled in nature and function. However, he considers De la 
Taille’s use of the same principles in the case of the Incarnation 
objectionable. The first two instances involve the reception of a 
form, or something analogous to it, for which a disposition in the 
matter is required. Not so in the Incarnation, since what is re- 
ceived by the nature is the act of existence of the Word which is 
neither a form nor analogous to it. He maintains that, according 
to Thomas, no disposition is needed to elevate or prepare the human 
nature for the reception of the esse Verdi, since the nature is not a 
subjective potency which receives this esse. Nothing is needed be- 
yond the act of assumption itself—no change or modification in 
the nature is called for. He goes on to ask the nature of the dis- 
position which De la Taille demands. He concludes that there is 
no answer to this question: it cannot be the existence itself since 
this is not efficiently caused by the Trinity; nor can it be an acci- 
dent, since this disposition is of the substantial order; neither can 
it be the human nature itself, since the disposition is something 
infused into and received by the nature, something by definition 
distinct from the nature which it prepares, and the act of existence 
which is prepared for by it. O’Connor holds that in this case there 
is no reception of a form or an analogate, and therefore no disposi- 
tion is necessary.** 

The second objection is to the explanation of Inhabitation 
given by Donnelly. In the Incarnation we have an example of a 
substantial communication of the infinite act of existence to the 
human nature. In the grace-life we are dealing with an accidental 
communication. For O’Connor, an accident can be caused effi- 
ciently by God, but he maintains that it is impossible for the infinite 
act to give an accidental actuation by quasi-formal causality; the 
infinite and substantial act cannot give itself (actuate) in an acci- 
dental way. The infinite act has no accidental esse which can be 
communicated to the soul.4§ 

Finally, O’Connor points out that Donnelly’s application of De 
la Taille’s principles is not in accord with the explicit teaching of 
that theologian, for De la Taille never offered this explanation of 


47 Tbid., 81-83. The importance of this objection lies in the fact that Don- 
nelly has made great use of the Incarnation as an example of created actuation 
in attempting his explanation of the trinitarian life of the soul, in so far as 
he considers it an instance of quasi-formal causality which could be attributed 
to one Person as distinct from the others. 
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a threefold grace for the Indwelling. According to O’Connor, De la 
Taille held the Indwelling to be an essential act of divinity com- 
mon to the three Persons. Donnelly would hold, on the contrary, 
that the Indwelling is a notional act proper to the Person as such. 
“This is not the teaching of Father De la Taille.” 49 


O’Connor does not offer his own thoughts on the problem at 
hand, but limits himself to calling attention to what he considers 
defects in the position advanced. The criticisms are telling, espe- 
cially that leveled against the possibility of accidental actuation of 
the soul by the substantial act. No answer to it has been given. 


The work done by P. de Letter, S.J., on this subject has gen- 
erally followed the lines of that of Donnelly (i.e., application of the 
thoughts of De la Taille) with a few notable divergencies.®° Don- 
nelly would undoubtedly agree with De Letter that basic to a trini- 
tarian concept of grace is the acceptance of the idea of a divine 
quasi-formal causality, and that it is only within the framework 
of the created-actuation theology as applied to this problem that a 
position advocating any sort of distinct relationships to the Trinity 
can be reasonably supported. 

This unique causality, according to De Letter, is proper to the 
supernatural order; the fact that the supernatural order has a 
causality proper to itself should be a cause of surprise to no one. 
In fact, “the opposite would be a cause of surprise.” °! He sees in 
Scripture and the Fathers evidence and indications of a type of 
relationship or presence of the creature to the Creator not found 
outside the order of grace. He adds to this the common teachings 
regarding creation as a result of efficient, exemplary, and final 
causality, and the transcendence of grace over nature. There is 
here, he holds, a suggestion that there may well be a causality 
unknown to the world of nature but intimately part of the super- 
natural realities of Christian life. Not only does the concept of 
quasi-formal causality appear of value in reaching a solution of 
this particular difficulty but it seems, in considering other facts of 
theology, ‘““conveniens,” to say the least. 


49 Tbid., 86. 
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In addition to accepting the possibility of created actuation 
there is another presupposition necessary to a solution. That is, 
according to De Letter,5? a realization of the primarily relative 
aspect of grace. True, grace is a created reality, an accident in- 
hering in the soul, and as such it must be attributed to the three 
Persons of the Trinity acting ad extra through efficient causality. 
But this aspect of grace is entirely secondary. According to De 
Letter, if only efficient causality were involved in the production 
of grace, grace would not and could not unite us to the Trinity 
qua tres. More importantly, more specific to the order of super- 
nature, grace has primarily a relative aspect. It is not only the 
result of efficient causality but it is the foundation of our union 
with God. It is not its existence as a quality, a perfection, that 
gives grace its greatest value; it is rather the fact that it is in- 
volved in the soul’s reception of God as quasi-form. Union, which 
is the state in which this quasi-formal entrance of God into the 
soul culminates, is not a perfection produced or created, but de- 
mands a term to terminate a relation. The primary term is God, 
untouched and unchanged by the union in any way. However there 
is required in man a foundation for union, a basis for a relation- 
ship; this demand is met by grace, ‘“‘a perfection of the soul which 
results from the actual self-communication of God as from an 
efficient causality which . . . is not isolated or primary but only 
secondary and subordinate to the quasi-formal causality operative 
in God’s gift to the soul.” °? If this relative, unitive aspect of 
sanctifying grace is ignored and one concentrates only on grace as 
a perfection, a being produced by efficient causality, there is no 
possibility of any other relationship to God than that founded on 
efficient causality—union with the one God qua unus. 

Utilizing the thought of Emile Mersch, De Letter distinguishes 
the opus ad extra, the opus simpliciter ad intra and the opus secun- 
dum quid ad intra. Grace is not simply an exterior production of 
efficient causality. In its more specifically supernatural aspect it 
involves union with God, which is not of the nature of a created 
effect as such. On the other hand, sanctification can in no way be 
simpliciter ad intra since, in the inner life of God, there can be 
nothing created. This mysterious order of grace involving a 
specifically supernatural causality is better termed an opus Dei 


52 Ibid., 8-10. Also art. cit., Theol. Stud., 13 (1952), 46-48. 
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secundum quid ad intra,* in the sense that it raises the Christian 
to a union with God as He is in Himself, Triune, not only as 
Creator. De Letter differs in this (in terminology at least) from 
Donnelly, who would maintain that the entire process is an ad extra 
operation but that the dictum opera ad extra sunt communia must 
be limited in its application to efficient causality, and that it ought 
not be applied to quasi-formal causality. 

Perhaps the most obvious disagreement between Donnelly and 
De Letter involves the ultimate reason for the relationships estab- 
lished with the Trinity on the basis of grace. As we saw, Donnelly 
holds that grace is one as an absolute reality and threefold in a 
relative aspect; it is, he maintains, only on a threefold basis that 
a threefold relationship can be established. If grace is not in some 
sense a replica of the Trinity, then there can be no distinct rela- 
tionships to the Persons; grace has this threefold aspect because 
of its communication to the soul by the threefold (relatively speak- 
ing) Uncreated Act. De Letter, on the other hand, replies that 
“, . this intra-divine relationship of Persons is not, and cannot be, 
manifested ad extra in created grace, for the very reason that it is 
a relationship and not an absolute perfection of being. It does not 
and cannot leave an impress on the soul because it is absolutely 
ad intra and in no way ad extra.” * It is not that the Trinity pro- 
duces in some way a threefold reality in the soul, but rather that 
it terminates the relationship established on the foundation of 
created grace; terminates the relationship in Itself as It is, a Trinity 
of Persons. The foundation gives the union reality; the term, the 
Trinity, gives it its trinitarian character. “The Uncreated Act to 


whom grace unites by an immediate union . . . is both one and 
three . . . Uncreated Act and three Persons, each of these terms 
in His own way identical with the one term. . . . The relationship 
of union is . . . therefore both one and three. .. .”°* De Letter 


54 See our summary of Mersch’s thought on this point. Dunwoodie Re- 
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particularly regarding grace as a “miniature Trinity.” D.’s reply in the same 
journal that very year was forceful. He remarked that De Letter asks us 
to accept three relationships built on a single foundation; this, he maintains, 
is clearly contrary to the teaching of St. Thomas to the effect that a rela- 
tionship gets its unicity or multiplicity, not from the terminus, but from the 
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prefers to term the character of this relationship “Triune” rather 
than “threefold,” since the word is used of the term which gives 
this character to the relationship itself. Reality is given to the 
union by the created but essentially relative foundation of sanctify- 
ing grace; the triune character arises from its divine term, the 
triune God. The role of each Person in sanctification would not, 
then, be one of production of some reality in the soul, so much as 
being the term of a special relationship which unites us to Him. 

In a consideration of the thought of Mersch on our relations 
with the Trinity, De Letter rejects Mersch’s position that we enter 
into trinitarian relations through our incorporation in the humanity 
of Christ. Christ’s humanity, as a conjoined instrument, enters 
into the efficient production of sanctifying grace in the soul, and in 
this sense we are sanctified by Christ acting as the instrument of 
the Trinity in an opus ad extra which must be common to the 
three. “It does not, however, on that score, modify the divine quasi- 
formal causality . . . for the obvious reason that Christ’s sacred 
humanity, though hypostatically united with the Uncreated Act, is 
created and not Uncreated Act. The humanity of Christ does not 
exert any quasi-formal causality; this causality belongs exclusively 
to the Uncreated Act.” ®* Although our union with Christ does not 
in itself give rise to a relationship to the Word and through Him 
to the other persons, nonetheless He causes, in conjunction with 
the divine quasi-formality, our sanctification and share in the triune 
life. 

Mersch’s approach to adoptive sonship and its implications for 
Indwelling is treated by another theologian, H. Lyons, S.J.58 Al- 
though his own formulation differs greatly from that of Mersch, 


cause or foundation, and he cites in support S. Th., III, 35, 5, and In I Sent. 
d. 26, q. 1, a. lc. He represents De Letter’s position as follows: “. . . these three 
real relations get their threefold reality from a relation of mere reason and 
at the same time get their reality from the foundation but not as three 
realities. I hold that a relation of mere reason cannot account for a real 
distinction. . . . The created foundation does not give the distinction—as 
De Letter freely insists and admits. We have, therefore, a so-called real dis- 
tinction hanging between heaven and earth, with support from neither source. 
This I cannot accept” [Art. cit., Theol. Stud., 13 (1952), 198]. In his 1958 
article De Letter acknowledged Donnelly’s remarks as “helpful in re-envisag- 
ing our relationship to the Blessed Trinity as triune (rather than as threefold 
or as three distinct relationships)” [Art. cit., Theol. Stud., 19 (1958), 13, n. 49]. 
57 De Letter, art. cit., Theol. Stud., 19 (1958), 22-23. 


53H. Lyons, S.J., “The Grace of Sonship,” Eph. Theol. LOvs 27 ASS) 
438-466. 
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Lyons does agree that it is through our relationship with the In- 
carnate Word that we enter into trinitarian life and relationships. 
In spite of the fact that distinct relationships have no place in the 
writings of Saint Thomas, Lyons hoped to show, in the conclusion 
of his article, that there is a certain “coherence” of his suggestions 
with the thought of Saint Thomas, especially in the Saint’s treat- 
ment of Christ’s mediation of grace.°? 

Lyons’ suggested solution is an interesting one, one which he 
terms a “tentative” hypothesis and hopes will invite the comments 
of others. As a starting point, he calls to mind the commonly 
accepted thought that it is precisely the act of existence of the 
Word that gives existence to the human nature of Christ and re- 
lates the nature to the Person of the Word alone, and consequently 
incorporates the nature into the relationship of natural sonship to 
the Father. Although the communication of this act to the nature 
is the work of the three Persons, an opus ad extra, the act itself is 
the divine act of existence as proper to the Word; Lyons finds this 
“the only principle in Christ which gives the sacred humanity a 
relation specifically to one divine Person,” ®° and consequently to 
the other Persons. This actuation to existence is the actuation of 
the entire organism of Christ, natural and supernatural. There is 
no absolute quality in the grace of Christ which gives it a filial 
character (as Mersch would have it) but rather its relative character 
as existing by the act of existence of the Word. 


Lyons concludes from this that, if the supernatural and filial 
life of the Christian is had only through union with the Son; if this 
union is a real, ontological union; if the Christian is related in 
any real way to the Father as Father; then the Christian must 
share, somehow, in the principle which relates the human nature 
of Christ to the Father distinctly, that is share in the same exist- 
ence as the nature of Christ. Hence 


. . the Christian, existing as an individual created person by 
a created finite act of existence, is, in addition to his natural, 
created, individual actuation to existence, actuated to a second 


59 [bid., 438-448. The first section of his article points out that for 
Thomas we are adopted sons of the Trinity and not distinctly of the Father. 
He rejects Mersch’s contention that there are two series of texts in Thomas, 
one of which supports his own view. In the conclusion he admits his ideas 
cannot be found in the work of Thomas, but may be said to harmonize with 
the thought of the Angelic Doctor on mediation (cf. 457). 

60 [bid., 449. 
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existence—a supernatural, corporate existence—by the existence 
of the Son. This incorporative actuation by the existence of the 
Son would (1) give the Christian an ‘accidental’ share in 
Christ’s existence, and an ontological reality and unity to the 
mystical body, (2) give the Christian an ‘accidental’ share in 
the relation of Christ’s existence and in the relation of sonship 
properly to the Eternal Father.*1 


The remarkable conclusion of this must be that there is a sec- 
ond act of existence, an act which gives existence to the Christian’s 
supernatural organism, an act accidental as is that organism itself, 
and so in no way affecting the existence of the natural organism. 
And this act is identical with the substantial act of existence which 
the human nature received from the Word, but it is received in an 
entirely accidental way. 

We can see that this would involve no attribution of any dis- 
tinct efficient causality to one Person, since whatever is produced 
efficiently would be attributed to the three Persons and certainly 
not to the Word alone, no more than that the Incarnation, al- 
though it involves a communication of existence proper to the 
Word, is attributable to the Word alone as efficient cause. The 
communication would be effected by the Trinity. The principle of 
common action ad extra is preserved in full. 

Through this accidental, communicated existence the soul is 
related to the Word in a corporate way, as a member of the mys- 
tical body which is constituted as one body numbering those who 
share the existence of Christ. Is there a danger here of drawing 
too close a parallel between the Incarnation and sanctification, to 
the point that everyone sanctified would seem to be drawn into a 
hypostatic union with the Word? 

Lyons does not think so. The clear distinction between the hypo- 
static order and adopted sonship is maintained. “In Christ, the 
sonship is of right, and natural; because there is no created person 
but only the uncreated eternal Person of the Son. . . . In the Chris- 
tian, the sonship is gratuitous and adoptive; because there is always 


61 [bid., 451, 454. It must be noted that Lyons differs here from the 
others treated, in so far as he would remove the relating principle from the 
order of essence (grace) to the order of existence. Although his approach 
(through the human nature to a relationship distinctly to the Word, with its 
consequent relationships to the Father and the Spirit) may be considered 
similar to Mersch’s, he can claim no support from that source. Neither can 


De la Taille be of any help, since created actuation is of the order of essence, 
not existence. 
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the created person, maintaining its human existence, but actuated 
anew through the divine favor by the personal existence of the 
Som. 

This suggestion of Lyons is unusual, and certainly exhibits a 
unique approach to the problem of trinitarian life and the Christian. 
How valid it is, is another question. Unfortunately, there have not 
been as yet many reactions from other theologians. 


Concluding Remarks 


One may lose sight, in a study of this sort, of the fact that the 
object of study is a mysterious reality which cannot be explained; 
the purpose of the theologian must be to locate the mystery and to 
express it in terms and propositions which most closely fit the re- 
vealed knowledge that we have of the mystery. To suggest that 
anyone has a solution to the mystery of the Indwelling would be 
foolish, yet the theologian must ever strive to reach a clearer formu- 
lation of it in accord with the facts of revelation. 

It would be well to keep in mind that the theory of appropria- 
tion, as it is applied to the process of sanctification, is a hypothesis, 
and no more than that. One might say that appropriation, in con- 
junction with other formulations, is certainly the more common 
theory, yet we must agree with Prat when he says, “This theory is 
worthy of respect, but it is nevertheless only a theory.” ®* Were we 
to be positive that only efficient causality is involved in Justification 
and Indwelling, then it would seem that some sort of appropriation 
theory would be demanded. But, the appropriation theory would be 
restricted to a large degree as it is applied to this particular point. 

There are certain advantages to accepting some form of modified 
proprium theory. It will be generally admitted, we feel, that the 
instructed Christian thinks and acts in his religious life as if he 
were quite really a son of the Father and not merely of the Trin- 
ity; as if he were objectively and distinctly related to the Word 
as a brother and son of a common Father; as if the Spirit had 
quite a distinct effect or relationship to individual and social sancti- 


62 Tbid., 452-453. Lyons goes on to draw out a great number of differ- 
ences which would carefully separate the Incarnation from our share in the 
esse Verbi. 

63 Fernand Prat, S.J., The Theology of St. Paul (London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1959), II, 291. For a brief summary of the positions of 
past theologians on this problem (e.g. Thomas, Suarez, Lessius, Vasquez, etc.), 
see De Letter, art. cit., Theol. Stud., 13 (1952), 39-45. 
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fication, the sanctification of himself and the Church. This may 
be, of course, a result of pedagogical necessity and the limits of 
human intellectual ability. But perhaps it is the result of an intui- 
tive conclusion of the Christian people. Some form of proprium 
theory would give this intuition a theological basis. 

The Trinity is a doctrine unfortunately far removed from the 
life of the Christian, chiefly, perhaps, because of its abstract formu- 
lation. It is something Christians believe, but are wary of, because 
“it just can’t be understood,” i.e., made practical. It would seem 
that a proprium theory would give a greater depth and meaning 
to the place of the Trinity in every Christian life, if it were clear 
that the Persons had a distinct function or part in sanctification, 
whether that part involves positive individual action or termination 
in a proper way of a relationship.** 

The most frequently mentioned advantage of attributing a spe- 
cial role to the individual Persons is that it draws a sharp line 
between the relations of creature to the Creator, and the relations 
of the Christian to his triune God; between the natural and the 
supernatural orders. And should quasi-formal causality be the solu- 
tion to the possibility of this new relationship, there would be a 
new and unique causality involved in the supernatural order which 
is no way part of the natural. It would seem that these ‘advan- 
tages” have given a certain attractiveness to the view, evidenced by 
the increasing attention it has received of late. 

Granted its attractiveness, is it acceptable? It is clear that it 
is not generally held by theologians, that it is a less common posi- 
tion; it is just as clear that it is becoming more widely accepted, 
again evidenced by the writing on the subject over the past two 
decades. The whole matter of the choice between the two positions 
remains an open question. We are bound to neither position by 
force of an overwhelming theological opinion. 

We would tend to agree with Lyons’ judgment that “. . . the 
view of a special relation of adopted sonship specifically to the 
Eternal Father has no place in the writings or thought of Saint 
Thomas.” ® We take this to mean that there is no explicit pro- 
prium theory in Thomas and that one is not easily drawn from his 


64To understand its value to spirituality, it is sufficient to remember 
that works of ascetical and mystical theology, whether those of Teresa of 
Avila or the Imitation of Christ, are almost entirely written in the language 
of a proprium theory. 

65 Lyons, art. cit., Eph. Theol. Lov., 27 (1951), 438. 
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thought despite the efforts of Bourassa and Donnelly. Without 
pretense at a wide knowledge of the work of the Angelic Doctor, 
we see no reason, on the other hand, why a proprium theory can- 
not be reconciled with his teaching. 


One would wish that future theological writing might bring 
clarifications of quasi-formal causality. It is a difficult notion as 
applied here and, since it is almost by definition restricted to the 
supernatural, it is hard to see how these clarifications will be pos- 
sible. Monsignor O’Connor’s objections to its application here 
raise questions which must be answered before it can be completely 
accepted. In addition, even though it gives a proprium theory a 
theological rationale, it seems that it still leaves the language of 
Scripture and of the Fathers weakened, although the theologians 
who apply it state that this language itself demands the application. 
Where the Fathers or the inspired writers speak of an active role 
of one or another Person, the theologian who utilizes quasi-formal 
causality refuses to see any active role. This is not to say that the 
theologian is wrong. It is merely to point out that the advocates 
of the proprium theories have, by and large, not given a completely 
realistic sense to the very texts which they claim as supporting 
their positions. It must be said, however, that by advancing the 
possibility of a proprium theory and giving it a theological basis, 
they come a good deal closer to satisfying the language of revelation 
and Patristics than many others who simply will not allow any 
possibility of distinct relations. In spite of its difficulties the appli- 
cation of the thought of De la Taille to this problem seems the most 
promising development to date. 


A good deal of the work on this subject is in the future. And 
“| the first task of present-day Inhabitation-Theology must be 
to furnish itself with a broad biblical foundation—and this is not 
merely in regard to establishing the fact. The ‘how’ must also be 
drawn out by a development of the many statements which the 
Scriptures make about the union of a person in grace with each 
divine Person.” ®* The mind of the Sacred Writers must be ascer- 


66 O’Connor, Proceedings CTSA, 4 (1949), 80-87. 

67 Eberhard Haible, “Die Einwohnung der drei Gottlichen Personen in 
Christen nach den Ergebnissen der neueren Theologie,” Theologische Quartal- 
schrift, 139 (1959), 1-27. Similar statements may be made regarding patristic 
formulations. The most extensive work to date on this question has been 
done by Galtier, but some are not in agreement with his method and results. 
See De Letter, art. cit., Theol. Stud., 14 (1953), 248. Also supra, note 16, 
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tained as clearly as possible by exegesis and comparisons of texts 
which embody the trinitarian functions in sanctification. It does 
not seem proper to attempt a settlement of the problem on a specu- 
lative level before the expression and mind of the Sacred Writers 
is known. 

Until it is clear that a proprium theory involves difficulties 
which are insurmountable, our opinion will continue to be strongly 
influenced by the realistic terminology of Scripture and the Fathers. 


John B. Drury 


THE BIRTH OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
The Early Papers of Sigmund Freud (1885-1900) 


You who seek truth and are ready to recognize its counte- 
nance everywhere, do not set its servants up one against the 
other, even though they should be amongst those “incomplete 
angels,” men of partial genius whom truth has visited without 
making its dwelling-place in them. . . . Let us regret their errors, 
but without violent condemnation; let us build bridges, not dig 
ditches between their doctrines. There is a great revelation in 
discovering the hidden links that exist between ideas and sys- 
tems the most dissimilar.+ 


1. 1885-1892 


On December 8, 1881, two young couples had tickets for the 
Ringtheater in Vienna. For some reason they decided not to go. 
Their decision was a fortunate one for themselves and for the 
world. That night a tragic fire swept the Ringtheater and consumed 
six hundred lives. If he had been there, Sigmund Freud might have 
perished in the flames. And his obituary would have been over- 
looked by most people who might have seen it. 

Such is the seemingly insignificant date from which we begin 
to follow Sigmund Freud.? At the time he is twenty-five years old. 
His family had moved from his birthplace in Moravia to Vienna in 
1860. Sigmund followed the usual courses in the “Gymnasium” 
where he headed his class for seven years. In 1873, he entered the 
University of Vienna to pursue the study of medicine and was 
awarded the degree in March, 1881. During his days as a medical 
student he worked in the physiological laboratory of the noted 
Ernst Briicke.2 Only economic necessity had constrained him to 


Note the following abbreviations used: 


CP—Sigmund Freud: Collected Papers. 5 vols. New York: Basic Books, 1959. 
GB—Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 54: The Major Works of Sig- 

mund Freud. Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1952. 
J—Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. 3 vols. New York: 

Basic Books, Inc., 1953-58. 

1A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., The Intellectual Life (trans. M. Ryan; West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1947), p. 120. 

2¥For his childhood and adolescence see J, I, 1-35. 

3To understand something of Briicke’s influence on Freud, see J, I, 36-57. 
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obtain the medical degree, leave Briicke’s laboratory and become 
an intern in the General Hospital at Vienna where he was now 
working. Between 1881 and 1885, he worked in various depart- 
ments of the hospital and his interest turned to nervous diseases. 
He had several monographs published on cerebral paralysis in chil- 
dren, and these helped him to win the valued office of Privatdozent 
in neuro-pathology. 

In this period Freud was also in close contact with his good 
friend, Doctor Josef Breuer. From December 1880 to June 1882, 
the latter treated a case of hysteria* in a young woman, Bertha 
Pappenheim, whose name will ever be remembered as “Fraulein 
Anna O”.® He related the case to Freud on November 18, 1882. 
To understand its significance one must realize two facts. In those 
days hysterical patients were often regarded as frauds who were 
not really sick at all. When they were accepted for psychic treat- 
ment, it consisted in suggestion or auto-suggestion under hypnosis. 
Hence one may see the novel features of Breuer’s treatment in the 
case of Fraulein Anna: 


The patient was an unusually intelligent girl of twenty-one, 
who developed a museum of symptoms in connection with her 
father’s fatal illness. Among them were paralysis of three limbs 
with contractures and anesthesias, severe and complicated dis- 
turbances of sight and speech, inability to take food, and a dis- 
tressing nervous cough which was the occasion of Breuer’s being 
called in. More interesting, however, was the presence of two 
distinct states of consciousness: one, a fairly normal one, the 
other that of a naughty and troublesome child (rather like that 
in Morton Prince’s famous case of Sally Beauchamp). It was 
a case of double personality. The transition from one to the 
other was marked by a phase of autohypnosis from which she 
would awake clear and mentally normal. This phase happened 
by luck to be the time when Breuer visited her, and she soon 
got into the habit of relating to him the disagreeable events of 
the day, including terrifying hallucinations, after which she felt 


4¥or clarification three definitions are given here: 

hysteria—a neurosis in which fluctuating physical symptoms without 
organic basis are found, occurring usually in individuals of childish, self- 
dramatizing personality. 

neurasthenia—a complex of symptoms characterized by undue fatigability, 
feelings of weakness, and numerous bodily complaints of a hypochondriacal 
nature. 

neurosis—milder form of psychic illness usually with anxiety, compulsions, 
phobias or undue fatigue, or combinations of these symptoms. 

5 This case is treated in detail in the Studies On Hysteria. There is a 
briefer treatment in his series of lectures, “The Origin and Development of 
Psychoanalysis” (1910), GB, 54, 1-5. 
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relief. On one occasion she related the details of the first appear- 
ance of a particular symptom and to Breuer’s great astonishment 
this resulted in its complete disappearance. Perceiving the value 
of doing so, the patient continued with one symptom after an- 
other, terming the procedure “the talking cure” or “chimney 
sweeping”. . . . After a while Breuer supplemented this evening 
proceeding by inducing an artificial hypnosis every morning, 
since the mass of material was becoming overwhelming. In those 
days to devote hours every day for more than a year to a single 
patient, and an hysteric at that, signified very special qualities 
of patience, interest and insight. But the psychotherapeutic 
armentarium was thereby enriched with the method associated 
with his name, which he called “catharsis,” and which is still 
extensively used.® 


With this background of interest in Breuer’s work and his own 
study of nervous diseases, Freud was overwhelmed with joy when, 
in June 1885, he won a much coveted stipend which enabled 
him to pursue his neurological investigations under Jules Charcot 
at the Sorbonne.’ For one year he studied and worked diligently 
under the aegis of the world-famous neurologist and was strength- 
ened in the nascent conviction of the psychic nature of hysteria and 
hysterical phenomena. — 

At the end of February 1886, Freud left Paris, spent a few 
weeks at a children’s clinic in Berlin in order to learn something 
about the general diseases of children,® and then returned to Vienna. 
He married, settled down in medical practice as a specialist in 
nervous diseases, and renewed his close friendship with Breuer. His 
interest in hypnotism grew and he championed its use before a 
stubbornly critical circle of Viennese doctors. At times he reviewed 
books on hypnotism and thus was led to an acquaintance with the 
therapeutic work of Bernheim, who utilized hypnotism. In the 
summer of 1889, he journeyed to Nancy in order to improve his 
own hypnotic technique and excitedly observed Bernheim’s work 
on hysterical patients. One sentence of his commentary on this 
experience is significant: “I was a spectator of Bernheim’s astonish- 
ing experiments upon his hospital patients, and I received the 
profoundest impression of the possibility that there could be power- 


CGT, 223224; 


7 Freud’s tribute to Charcot at the latter’s death not only points up some 
of his contributions to neuro-pathology but etches an appealing portrait of 
the man. See “Charcot,” CP, I, 9-23. 


8 By this time he was a leading authority on children’s paralyses. 
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ful mental processes which nevertheless remained hidden from the 
consciousness of man.” ® 

Freud’s mind was now in ferment. The use of hypnotism and 
Breuer’s cathartic therapy, and his own neurological investigations, 
were directing his attention to psychic factors as the cause of 
hysteria. His own methods of therapy were influenced accordingly. 
When he first began private practice in 1886, he confined himself 
to the standard contemporary therapeutic procedures, electro- 
therapy supported by massages and baths. In December 1887, he 
turned to hypnotic suggestion. However, his initial enthusiasm 
for it waned quickly. The monotony of repeating suggestions was 
annoying and often ineffective. And so, in 1889, he began to com- 
bine the use of hypnotism with Breuer’s cathartic method. Basically 
this was his method of treatment for the next three years. But 
for various reasons this too became unsatisfactory. Between 1892 
and 1895, he began to make important modifications which resulted 
in an essentially new technique. This we shall see later. 


II. 1892-1895 


From 1892 onward, Freud was to write articles which contain 
the gradual formation of psychoanalytic principles and _ theories. 
These papers provide the reader with a unique insight into the 
thought of Freud and indicate several characteristics of his work 
in these years: his use of the scientific method, his intellectual integ- 
rity, his clarity of thought and his lucid style.!° If some of his 
conclusions are unwarranted by the evidence, they still are valid 
scientific hypotheses in the contemporary situation, subject to vali- 
dation or rejection in the light of later scientific evidence. 

The first of these papers was a monograph published in 1892 
with the collaboration of Breuer.!? It is almost a summary of the 
basic principles underlying the larger, better known work published 


9 Quoted in J, I, 238. 

10Jn 1930 at Frankfurt, he was awarded the Goethe prize for literature. 

11A comment of the noted psycho-therapist Carl Rogers is apropos: 

“It appears to the writer that the somewhat critical attitude which is 
usually held toward anything which may be defined as a ‘school of thought’ 
grows out of a lack of appreciation of the way in which science grows. In a 
new field of investigation which is being opened up to objective study, the 
school of thought is a necessary cultural step. Where objective evidence is 
limited, it is almost inevitable that markedly different hypotheses will be 
developed and offered to explain the phenomena which are observed” [Carl 
Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951), p. 8]. 

12“On the Psychical Mechanism of Hysterical Phenomena,” CPR ii24Ate 
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in 1895, Studies On Hysteria? The monograph of 1892 contains 
the ideas of Freud and Breuer on the mechanism of hysteria and 
traumatic neuroses. Under hypnosis, the hysteric recalls forgotten 
memories related to the time when the hysterical symptoms (con- 
vulsions, etc.) first appeared. On investigation it is found that 
there is a connection between the original occurrence and the present 
symptoms. This connection is sometimes evident but often dis- 
guised. Apparently the original occurrence evokes affective symp- 
toms (fear, etc.) which the patient continues to feel long after the 
original occurrence is forgotten. The patient did not react normally 
to these affective symptoms at the time of their occurrence, and now 
relieves pressure from them by somatic innervations (convulsions, 
etc.). An analogous situation is present in traumatic neuroses. They 
are rooted in some experience which causes severe psychic affects 
(fright, disgust, etc.) to which the person does not react normally 
at the time by physical action (“abreaction”), nor by dissolving 
the unpleasant memory in the complex of other associations and 
experiences stored in the mind. The psychic affects of the experience 
continue to influence the patient. When, under hypnosis, the patient 
recalls the original traumatic experience together with its dynamic 
emotional affects, the hysterical or neurotic symptoms disappear 
forever. In subsequent papers Freud was to specify the nature of 
the original traumatic experience responsible for hysteria and 
various neuroses. 

In 1894, Freud published two papers which contain indications 
of his separation from Breuer, a separation which was complete 
once the Studies On Hysteria were published in 1895. His purpose 
in “The Defense Neuro-Psychosis” (1894)** was to provide a 
psychological theory of acquired hysteria, many phobias and obses- 
sions, and certain hallucinatory psychoses. The theory proposed 
was at first a tentative explanation forced upon him by a close 
examination of several cases. The formulated hypothesis enabled 
him to divine successfully the origin of similar pathological ideas 
in other cases. Freud himself proposes it well: 


13 Studies On Hysteria contained a reprint of the earlier paper, five case 
histories, a theoretical essay by Breuer and a concluding chapter on psycho- 
therapy by Freud. It is abridged in GB, 54, 25-81. 

14 “The Defense Neuro-Psychosis,”’ CP, I, 59-75. To appreciate fully all 
that is contained in these papers, one would have to know the field of psychia- 
try well and be able to see Freud’s exact place in the psychiatric thought of 
the time. For he makes references or comparisons between hysteria and such 
other diseases as paranoia. However, his main points are quite comprehensible 
to any reader. 
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I should like finally to dwell for a moment on the hypothesis 
which I have made use of in the exposition of the defense neu- 
roses. I mean the conception that among the psychic functions 
there is something which should be differentiated (an amount 
of affect, a sum of excitation), something having all the attri- 
butes of a quantity—although we possess no means of measuring 
it—a something which is capable of increase, decrease, displace- 
ment and discharge, and which extends itself over the memory- 
traces of an idea like an electric charge over the surface of the 
jam ohiaeges ues 


This “psychic excitation” is converted into “somatic innerva- 
tion” by the hysteric. The person who does not have the capacity 
to do this detaches the psychic excitation and associates it with 
another idea innocuous in itself. The detached feeling (anxiety, 
etc.) often makes use of an idea suited by nature or circumstances 
to be associated with this feeling. Thus it will often seize on a 
common phobia of man (e.g. animals, thunder). But the real root 
of this detached anxiety de facto is in the person’s sexual life 
although theoretically it need not be so. Sometimes, in order to 
escape the unbearable idea, the person flees into the realm of hallu- 
cination and completely loses contact with reality. Then the result 
is neither hysteria nor neurosis but psychosis. 

In a second paper published in 1894, ‘““The Anxiety Neurosis,” 1° 
Freud develops his ideas further. He distinguishes a specific type 
of neurosis which he calls “anxiety neurosis.” It is characterized by 
a particular group of symptoms (general irritability, anxious expec- 
tation, anxiety attacks of sweating, tremors, vertigo, etc.) which 
amount to a persistent state of “morbid anxiety.” The root cause 
of this neurosis is always some abnormal condition in the sexual 
life. Other factors may contribute to it, but the “specific,” ever- 
present factor is an abnormal sexual life. The bodily (somatic) 
sexual tension is not given its normal outlet but rather is deflected 
by coitus-interruptus, voluntary abstinence, or other forms of un- 
satisfactory sexual intercourse. “The nervous system reacts to 
an internal source of excitation with a neurosis just as it reacts to a 
corresponding external one with a corresponding effect.” 17 

Josef Breuer could not agree with this emphasis on the sexual 
aetiology of the neurosis. While admitting its importance as a con- 


15 Ibid., 75. 


16 “The Justification for Detaching from Neurasthenia a Particular Syn- 
drome: The Anxiety-Neurosis,” CP, I, 76-106. 


17 [bid., p. 102. 
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tributory factor in some neuroses, he could not bring himself to 
identify it as the “specific” factor. The sharp criticism directed 
against Freud’s theory by other medical men also dampened Breuer’s 
enthusiasm. His young colleague had set out into uncharted 
waters. Breuer admired the venture but was disinclined to continue. 
In July 1895, he wrote to their mutual friend Wilhelm Fleiss: 
“Freud’s mind is soaring at its highest. I gaze after him as a hen 
at a hawk.” 48 

Freud himself was genuinely surprised by the bitter opposition 
to his new theory. Feeling confident that he had hit upon a very 
important discovery, he was willing to defend his ideas although 
they were bitterly attacked. In 1894, he wrote to a friend: “Here 
I am pretty much alone in the elucidation of the neuroses. Col- 
leagues look on me as something of a monomaniac, and I have the 
definite feeling of having touched on one of the great secrets of 
nature.” 19 

Freud was led to answer some criticisms of his theory made by 
one L. Lowenfeld whose opinions held great weight with the medical 
public. In 1895, he wrote “A Reply to Criticisms on the Anxiety- 
Neurosis.” 2° After considering some of Lowenfeld’s objections, he 
felt that his own previous conclusions were still valid. In the aeti- 
ology of neuroses the sexual factor plays a predominant part. What 
form the neurosis takes is determined by a specific sexual factor. 
In a letter written in 1892, he had already asserted that no neuras- 
thenia or analogous nervous disease exists without a disturbance in 
the sexual function.?? 

By the following year (1896), Freud felt he could isolate the 
specific sexual factor in various types of nervous diseases. These 
ideas he developed in “Further Remarks On the Defense Neuro- 
Psychoses.” 2? The mechanism of neuroses is an “unconscious de- 
fense” (by repression) against a painful, intolerable idea. In hys- 
teria proper, the causal factor is a traumatic experience of a passive 
sexual nature which occurs in early childhood (probably never 
later than the eighth or tenth year), and must consist in actual 
excitation of the genital organs (coitus-like processes). In short, 
the child must be sexually attacked. If one denies that such attacks 
are frequent enough to be the specific factor in all cases of hysteria, 


18 Cited in J, I, 242. 

19 Cited in J, I, 268-69. 

20“A Reply to Criticisms on the Anxiety-Neurosis,” CP, I, 107-27. 

21 Cited in J, I, 256-57. 

22 “Further Remarks on the Defense Neuro-Psychoses,” CP, I, 155-82. 
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how account for the fact that under treatment the memory of such 
experiences is evoked. 

The mechanism of obsessional neuroses is somewhat different. 
Here it is not a question of sexual passivity but of aggressive sexual 
acts performed with pleasure in early childhood. Thus men are 
more prone to obsessional neuroses. Obsessional neuroses are “al- 
ways reproaches emerging in a transmuted form under repression, 
reproaches which invariably relate to a sexual deed performed with 
pleasure in childhood.” 2? There are several stages to the develop- 
ment of this neurosis. In childhood occur the active sexual experi- 
ences which are often preceded by passive sexual experiences (i.e. 
the child is fondled by a nurse or governess). At the onset of sexual 
maturity there is no sexual reproach connected with the memory 
of these pleasurable experiences but rather a general feeling of 
shamefulness and self-distrust. This feeling is a “primary defense 
symptom” characteristic of this period of “successful defense.” The 
subsequent period of illness is marked by the “return of the re- 
pressed memories” due to the failure of the defense mechanisms. 
However, these memories return distorted. As Freud says, “The 
obsessional idea and the obsessive affects which appear in conscious- 
ness and take the place of the pathogenic memory in conscious life 
are ‘compromise formations’ between the repressed and the repress- 
ing idea.” 24 

The obsessional neuroses thus produced can be one of several 
types. The feeling of self-reproach can be detached from the original 
sexual memory and be associated with another non-sexual idea. Or 
the original feeling of self-reproach itself can undergo transforma- 
tion into some other feeling (hypochondriacal anxiety, dread of the 
community, dread of temptation, etc.). A third type of obsessional 
neurosis can be produced when secondary defense measures which 
are successful in struggling against the painful idea become com- 
pulsive (for example, elaborate processes of cleansing or protecting 
health). 

One can see that, between 1892 and 1896, Freud gradually 
elaborated the mechanism of various nervous diseases and focused 
on the aetiological importance of sexual factors. On May 2, 1896, 
he summarized his position on the cases he had observed in a paper, 
“The Aetiology of Hysteria.” It is a model of the scientific 


23 Ibid., p. 162. 
24 Ibid., p. 163. 
25 “The Aetiology of Hysteria,” CP, I, 183-219. 
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method imbued with a cautious reserve which is often lacking in 
his later works. Several passages are eminently worthy of quo- 
tation: 


From previous experience I can foresee that it is just against 
this conclusion (the sexual aetiology of hysterical symptoms) or 
against its universal validity that your opposition will be di- 
rected. Perhaps it would be more correct to say: your inclina- 
tion to opposition, for probably none of you can refer to 
investigations which, if the same method had been employed, 
would have yielded a different result. On the actual matter in 
dispute I will only remark that in my case at least, there was no 
preconceived opinion which led me to single out the sexual 
factor in the aetiology of hysteria. The two investigators as 
whose pupil I began my work on the subject, Charcot and 
Breuer, emphatically had no such presupposition. In fact they 
had a personal disinclination to it which I originally shared. 
Only the most laborious and detailed investigations have con- 
verted me, and that slowly enough, to the opinion which I 
defend today. If you subject to the closest scrutiny my asser- 
tion that the aetiology of hysteria is to be sought in the sexual 
life, it amounts to the statement that I can assure you that, in 
some eighteen cases of hysteria, I was able to recognize this con- 
nection to hold for every single symptom and, when circum- 
stances permitted, to confirm the fact by therapeutic success. 
You may, of course, object that the nineteenth and twentieth 
analyses would perhaps show that hysterical symptoms can be 
derived from other sources also, and that thus the validity of 
the sexual aetiology would not be universal but would be re- 
duced to eighty per cent. By all means let us wait and see, but 
since those eighteen cases are at the same time all those which 
I was able to analyze, and since nobody picked them out to 
please me, you will understand that I do not share any such 
expectation but am prepared to let my belief outrun the evi- 
dential force of my discoveries up to the present time. Besides, 
I am influenced by yet another motive which for the moment is 
of merely subjective value. In the single attempt to explain the 
physiological and psychical mechanism of hysteria that I have 
made for the purpose of embracing the results of my observa- 
tions, I have found the participation of sexual impulses an 
indispensable hvpothesis.?¢ 


His concluding remarks might well be studied by anyone ap- 
proaching his work: ; 


I have now come to the end of my subject for today’s dis- 
cussion. I am prepared for contradiction and unbelief, and 
will, therefore, say one thing more in support of my position. 


26 Tbid., pp. 193-94. 
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Whatever you may think of my conclusions, I have the right 
to ask you not to look upon them as the fruit of idle specula- 
tion. They are based on laborious individual examination of 
patients, which in most cases has taken a hundred hours or more 
of work. Even more important to me than your estimation of 
my results is the direction of your attention to the method I 
have used which is novel, difficult to handle, and yet, irreplaceable 
for scientific and therapeutic purposes. I am sure you will 
realize that one cannot gainsay the conclusions reached by the 
use of this modification of Breuer’s original method if one neg- 
lects that method and uses only the ordinary one of questioning 
the patient. To do so would be like trying to refute the dis- 
coveries of histological technique by the aid of macroscopic 
investigations. Since this new method of research gives access 
to a new element in psychic processes, namely, to that which 
remains unconscious or, to use Breuer’s expression, is “incapable 
of entering consciousness,” it beckons to us with the hope of a 
new and better understanding of all functional mental disturb- 
ances. I cannot believe that psychiatry will long hold back 
from this new path to knowledge.?* 


The modifications in Breuer’s therapeutic technique were intro- 
duced gradually after 1892. By 1895, this modified technique 
approximated the now standard method of “free association.” Freud 
became dissatisfied with the ‘“‘cathartic method” for several reasons. 
Certain patients could not be hypnotized. Moreover, he felt that 
certain secrets buried deep within the patient were not reached 
when the patient was in a hypnotic state. Finally, he had read a 
remark of Bernheim to the effect that memories evoked under 
hypnosis are only apparently forgotten afterward. If the patient is 
allowed to relax on coming out of the hypnotic trance, one can help 
him to recall many forgotten memories. Freud began to act on this 
assumption by using a “concentration technique.” 2° The patient 
would lie down with eyes closed and focus attention on a particular 
symptom, trying to recall connected memories. When no progress 
was being made, Freud would press the patient’s forehead and 
give assurance that the memories would come. He would also urge 
the patient to express every thought even though it seemed very 
irrelevant or was very unpleasant. Gradually he ceased the hand 
massages entirely and found it better not to interrupt the patient 


27 Tbid., pp. 218-19. 

28 For a description of Freud’s technique several references may be made: 
“The Psycho-therapy of Hysteria,” in Studies On Hysteria, GB, 54, 59-81. 
“Freud’s Psychoanalytic Method,” CP, I, 264-71. 
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at all. In 1896, he abandoned hypnotism completely in the treat- 
ment. Until 1904, the new treatment essentially consisted in the 
patient’s concentration on one or another symptom and his narration 
of ideas which arose in his mind in connection with this symptom. 

This new technique for exploring the unconscious is Freud’s 
great contribution to psychiatric therapy.*? ‘Through its use he 
gained insight into two mechanisms of psychic disease which to a 
greater or lesser degree are admitted by all psychotherapists, re- 
pression-resistance and transference. 

Early in their collaboration Freud and Breuer realized that 
certain memories had been buried in the patient’s mental life by 
some deliberate effort. However, it was not until he began to use 
his new technique that Freud noticed the resistance of the patient to 
efforts to evoke these memories. Moreover, there seemed to be a 
proportion between the degree of unpleasantness in the memory and 
the intensity of the resistance. 

During the course of treatment, Freud also noticed that the 
therapist became part of the patient’s memory field. The therapist 
took the place of someone in the patient’s past and now the patient 
directed to the therapist the feelings of love or hate which he had 
towards the person from his past. These feelings of love or hate 
were essentially erotic. This process of transference is given serious 
consideration in current psychotherapy. 


III. 1896 - 1900 


In 1898, Freud published a short paper which summarized the 
theoretical position at which he had gradually arrived: ‘Detailed 
investigations during the last few years’ have led me to the con- 
viction that factors arising in sexual life represent the nearest and 
practically the most momentous causes of every single case of 
nervous illness.” 2° In cases of neurasthenia the cause is of present- 
day origin; in the psychoneuroses the factors derive from infancy. 
The patient, of course, resists such an interpretation at first but 
subsequent evidence is incontrovertible. While non-sexual factors 
(heredity, overwork, neuro-pathic temperament, etc.) may be con- 


29 For a critique of it confer among others: 

Roland Dalbiez, Psychoanalytic Method and the Doctrine of Freud (trans. 
T. F. Lindsay; New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1941), II, 88-155. 

Joseph Nuttin, Psychoanalysis and Personality (trans. George Lamb; 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953), pp. 8-11, 22-25. 
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tributory, the sexual factors are of prime importance. They are 
never absent. To restore the patient to normal sexual behavior is 
to cure his neurosis. 

One might well think that Freud’s theories were now formu- 
lated as the world has come to know them. But, between 1898 and 
1900, there was a radical change occasioned by a startling dis- 
covery which annihilated the very foundation on which his theory 
had been built. Up to 1898 some type of sexual experience (re- 
called under hypnosis) had been posited as the prime causative 
factor of neurosis. Very often it consisted in some sort of sexual 
attack. The principal objection against this theory was that such 
attacks could not be so frequent as to be the specific factor in all 
neurotic disease. Freud’s reply simply reaffirmed the fact that such 
was the nature of the experiences recalled by the patient under 
hypnosis. 

Gradually, however, it became clear to him that in most cases 
the sexual experiences recalled by the patient were only imaginary.*4 
They had never taken place at all! Apparently, the patient could 
imagine sexual fantasies which could produce an effect equivalent 
to that of an actual experience! 

At first Freud felt his world had crumbled. There was no 
original sexual experience which could have caused the traumatic 
effect necessary to produce the neurosis. The aetiological factor in 
various neuroses could not be differentiated on the basis of active 
and passive infantile sexual experiences. But the discovery of his 
mistake, itself a tribute to Freud’s honesty and psychological 
acumen, led to the formulation of his theory of infantile sexuality 
propounded in one of his most important books, Three Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of Sexuality (1905).°? A brief paper published 
in the same year *? indicates some of his new conclusions. Appar- 
ently, the fantasies and imaginings of the patient intervene be- 
tween the present symptoms and some original childhood impres- 
sions. The child has a diffuse sexual life of his own with certain 
nodal areas of pleasurable excitation. But it is the subsequent 


31“My View On the Part Played by Sexuality in the Aetiology of the 
Neuroses,” CP, I, 276. 
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fantasies, the reaction of the patient to earlier pleasurable impres- 
sions, which must be uncovered before the neurosis can be properly 
diagnosed. However, much depends upon the sexual constitution 
of the child. If early libidinous tendencies proceeding from the 
constitution are not properly exercised, regulated and matured, they 
will provide the raw material for neurotic disturbances. Thus the 
elements of heredity and constitution play more of a role than was 
formerly admitted. However, it is still sexual factors present in 
early childhood which are the basis for various neuroses. 

The notion of fantasies leads us to another area of psychic life 
investigated by Freud. He noticed that his patients often introduced 
a dream into their chain of associations. Furthermore, he had 
psychiatric experience with psychotics who often went into halluci- 
natory states in which the dominant motif was wish-fulfillment. 
And so, in 1894, Freud began to give serious consideration to dreams 
as an expression of unconscious motivations. By the end of 1895, 
he was convinced that the motive of dreams was wish-fulfillment. 
In 1897, he began to write the book which is his finest achievement 
in psychological analysis even though its conclusions may not now 
be verified in toto. This work, The Interpretation of Dreams,34 
was published in 1900. The main topic, the investigation of dream 
life, is covered so thoroughly that it is unsurpassed even today. 
The ‘“‘via regia” to the unconscious is traversed meticulously and 
some detours are made into the field of childhood sexuality wherein 
the “Oedipus Complex” is discussed for the first time. This book 
is essential for an accurate appraisal of Freud’s work and deserves 
a paper in itself. One must admire the thoroughness with which he 
develops his thesis that the content of dreams are the desires of the 
unconscious in symbolic disguise. 


By 1900, many of the basic elements of psychoanalysis had 
been formulated if not well developed. The technique of free asso- 
ciation was being used to investigate forgotten memories and dream 
life. It had already helped to uncover the defensive mechanisms 
of repression-resistance and transference. And Freud had settled 
on sexual factors existing in early childhood as the aetiology of 
neuroses. It is difficult to impugn the scientific integrity of Freud 
in these years. His conclusions were reached by painstaking obser- 
vation and gradual formulation. Future research might justifiably 


34 The Interpretation of Dreams, GB, 54, 134-398. 
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deny the universality of sexual factors in causing neuroses. Psycho- 
logical investigation might justly challenge some of the psychic 
mechanisms which Freud considered fundamental and universal. 
But all this does not detract from the insight of his genius in these 
early years. 

Soon Freud would begin to lose his careful scientific approach. 
His negative attitude toward any change in his theories by others, 
his attempts to formulate a complete psychology of the normal 
personality from the data of pathology, and his abortive excursions 
into the realm of metaphysics and philosophical theory must be 
deplored. And yet it seems one must agree with one critic that 
“Freud’s work is the most profound analysis that history has ever 
known of the less human elements in human nature.” * 


35 Roland Dalbiez, op. cit., II, 327. 


Thomas J. Shelley 


A CATHOLIC ATTEMPT AT TOLERATION 
IN 
ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


The intolerance of the sixteenth century needs no emphasis. In 
the aftermath of the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation 
there was little room in Europe for the erroneous conscience. In 
England religious nonconformity posed an especially difficult prob- 
lem because of the union of Church and State in the person of the 
monarch. Calvin and Zwingli might look to the prince for protec- 
tion, but the English Crown not only protected the state religion 
but actively controlled and directed it. At the root of the Anglican 
Reformation there was a “total subordination of ecclesiastical affairs 
to the interests of the State.” 1 

A government pursuing such policies was bound to collide with 
the Catholic Church; and, if the last half of the sixteenth century 
became for most Englishmen the happy days of Queen Elizabeth, 
contemporary Catholics found it an era of harassment, imprison- 
ment, and confiscation, if not death itself. And for the missionary 
priests who kept the faith of these Catholics alive, it was the heroic 
age of their activity. But, toward the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the 
English Catholic body was rocked by a series of disputes and quar- 
rels among the missionaries themselves. The one faction was com- 
posed of secular priests, while the other was made up of Jesuits, 
together with a considerable number of sympathizers from the 
secular clergy. While only a small number of the 300 priests in 
England were ever active participants, the conflict raged for eight 
years, beginning first at Rome and in England in a few petty 
squabbles, soon developing into a bitter struggle over the govern- 
ment of the English Church, and ending in an abortive attempt to 
win toleration from Elizabeth. 

On the surface this controversy appears as merely a succession 
of minor disputes, concerned with matters of no great weight and 
carried on with a warmth that casts little credit on the chief pro- 


1Joseph Lecler, Toleration and the Reformation (London: Longmans, 
1960), II, 329. 
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tagonists. But once the battle was joined, some more fundamental 
differences came to the fore, and the debates sooner or later alighted 
on the mode of action that the English Catholics should adopt in 
their quest for religious freedom. The foundation of the seminaries 
on the continent, and the dispatch of priests back to England, had 
come only in the nick of time to save the Church there from 
oblivion. When these great efforts were first made, it still seemed 
possible that someday England would again be a Catholic country, 
but in the 1590’s that hope was fast receding. As the prospects of 
a full Catholic restoration grew ever dimmer, the temptation to 
reach some modus vivendi with the government became increas- 
ingly attractive to certain members of the beleaguered Catholic 
community. 

One person for whom it held no appeal was Father Robert Per- 
sons, the leading figure among the English Jesuits.2 For him the 
hope of winning freedom of worship from Elizabeth was sheer 
fatuous optimism. A friend of Philip II and zealous advocate of 
the Armada, Persons had in the past looked to Spain to provide the 
needed lever for toppling Elizabeth from her throne and re-establish- 
ing the ancient religion in its privileges and dignities. Although 
the Jesuit missioners in England abstained scrupulously from politi- 
cal activities, the intrigues of their superior on the continent did 
not fail to compromise them and the seminary priests. They pro- 
vided a hostile English Government with the welcome opportunity 
to put these men to death for religious reasons, while alleging before 
the world that they were traitors. 

In 1588 Persons had endorsed invasion as a means of restoring 
Catholicism in his native land, and in 1594 he published a book 
advocating the Spanish succession to the crown upon the death of 
Elizabeth.? In at least some Catholic quarters Persons’ book was 
viewed as a needless and useless provocation. “It is the most pesti- 
lential thing ever written,” wrote Dr. William Gifford, one of the 


2 Professor Meyer remarks that “in the controversial literature of the time 
the two terms [Jesuit and Persons] are used indiscriminately.” A. O. Meyer, 
England and the Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth (London: Kegan 
Paul, 1916), p. 386. F 

3 Persons’ candidate for the throne was not Philip himself, but his 
daughter, the Infanta Isabella. Father Pollen believed that the book, A Con- 
ference about the next Succession of the Crowne of Ingland, was written 
mostly by Richard Verstegan, but that Persons had a share, “probably a 
leading share,” in its publication. J. H. Pollen, “The Politics of the English 
Catholics during the Reign of Elizabeth,” Month 100 (1902), 178n. 
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English exiles in Flanders.‘ There was a growing dissatisfaction 
in certain circles with promoting the Catholic cause through such 
instruments as Persons’ book. There was a hankering to attempt 
a new approach and an impatience with the policies of the past. 


Priests were not wanting in England who thought that the 
papal deposition of Elizabeth had been a blundering anachronism, 
that any attempt to restore Catholicism by foreign invasion was 
doomed to failure, and that the polemics which Persons and his 
friends carried on from abroad only furnished the government with 
an excuse for the harsher treatment of the Catholics at home. 
Dedicated Catholics though these priests were, they were also 
devoted Englishmen in spite of all the injustices that they had 
suffered at the hands of their countrymen. With no desire to see 
a Spanish army land in England, they backed the claim of the 
Scottish king to the English throne. In ecclesiastical matters they 
evinced a distinct aversion for ultramontanism and, like the Galli- 
cans, emphasized the peculiarly national characteristics of their 
Church. 

The great imponderable in their calculations was the reaction 
that Elizabeth would make to any overtures of peace. Judging by 
past performance, there was no assurance that the government 
would settle for anything less than the total extirpation of Catholi- 
cism, but some more sanguine individuals thought otherwise. Around 
1595 they began to urge their views, and there gradually emerged 
an organized group of secular priests who were willing to make 
far-reaching concessions to the state in return for the toleration 
of their religion. Not until 1598 did the Catholic proponents of 
toleration achieve any degree of cohesion, when opposition to the 
appointment of George Blackwell as Archpriest served as rallying 
ground for a number of seculars. Even before that, however, there 
were indications of the coming reappraisal of the Catholic effort 
in England. Among the first are those which originated at the 
English College in Rome. 

By 1595 that seminary had sent 95 secular priests and 23 Jesuits 
back to England.® From the very year of its foundation, however, 
the institution had experienced serious dissensions and even open 


4 Quoted in Meyer, England and the Catholic Church, p. 385. 


5 These are the figures given in Cardinal Sega’s report of his second 
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mutinies on the part of the students. The causes of the friction 
are almost as numerous as the disturbances themselves: some were 
the result of party feeling among the English exiles in Rome; 
others were fomented by Walsingham’s spies and other disreputable 
characters who evaded the too-easy admittance requirements; still 
others were provoked by the Englishmen’s distaste for the disin- 
genuous methods used to maintain discipline.® 
Around 1595 the most serious of these chronic upheavals broke 
out into the open. What distinguishes this rebellion from the pre- 
vious ones, and takes it out of the area of just another domestic 
wrangle, is the new note of political strife. This element does not 
figure among the items in the report of Cardinal Sega, the papal 
visitor, but it does appear in other accounts. Dr. Richard Barrett, 
the rector of Douay College, was in Rome at the time and wrote to 
Persons of the disturbances. After investigating the situation, he 
said: 
I find their heads full of false bruits and differences betwixt 
yours (jesuits) and ours (priests) in England; yea, the self- 


same faction [which is] at Brussels to be here against the 
Spainers, and such as take that way.’ 


The Italian rector, Father Agazzari, told Persons shortly afterward 
in a letter that the factiosi openly display their contempt for His 
Most Catholic Majesty. They 


speak frequently and cuttingly against the book on the suc- 
cession to the English throne and against its author. . . . All 
openly rejoice over the Spanish reverses, as, for instance, lately 
at Cadiz, and grieve over their successes, as recently at Calais. 
I know not whether they hate the Society more on account of 
the Spaniards, or the Spaniards on account of the Society, or 
both on account of the Scotchman or the Frenchman, or for 
some worse reason still.® 


6 Cardinal Sega rehearses the previous troubles at the college in the first 
part of his report. Foley, Records, VI, 3-19. For the disturbances over the 
first rector, the Welshman Maurice Clenock, see Pollen, The English Catholics 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (London: Longmans, 1920), pp. 273-282; 
and for the rebellion in 1585, Meyer, England and the Catholic Church, who 
prints the text of Sega’s report of his first visitation, Appendix XIX, pp. 
482-519, 

7Dr. Barrett to Father Persons, April 10, 1596, in M. A. Tierney (ed.), 
Dodd’s Church History of England (London: Charles Dolman, 1840), III, 
Appendix XV, pp. Ixxiii-lxxiv. 

8 The Scotchman refers to James VI and the Frenchman to Henry IV. 
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A measure of permanent peace only returned to the college 
when Persons himself hurried back from Spain and thrashed out 
the grievances with the disaffected faction. Tempers cooled and 
life returned to a less hectic pace. The pacification was a personal 
triumph for Persons, for he had been one of the main objects of 
the seminarians’ ire. Whether he also brought them to share his 
political convictions does not appear, but it is clear that they were 
in touch with the anti-Spanish segment of the Catholic exiles in 
Flanders, that they were receiving information from England about 
the growing cleavage between the Jesuits and the secular clergy 
at home, and that their national feeling was aroused at the thought 
of using the Spanish power to reclaim their homeland for the Faith. 

While one tumult was simmering down in Rome, another row, 
every bit as disedifying, was gathering momentum back in England. 
In 1580 the English Government had appropriated the Castle of 
Wisbech and converted it into a prison for priests and prominent 
Catholic laymen. It was there that the last of the Marian bishops 
in England, Thomas Watson of Lincoln, and the last Abbot of 
Westminster, John Feckenham, dragged out their final days. Over 
the years, however, the close confinement was progressively relaxed, 
and the imprisoned priests were allowed a generous amount of 
freedom, both among themselves and with the outside world. 


With their increased liberty there also came the problem of 
regulating their enforced common life together. Charges of dis- 
orderly conduct had already been made against some of the Wis- 
bech priests when, early in 1595, a majority of them decided to 
draw up rules and ask the Jesuit Father William Weston to serve 
as their superior.? A minority, under the leadership of the irascible 
Christopher Bagshaw, vociferously rejected the proposal. Then 
occurred a sorry spectacle which saw these “confessors in chains,” 
who might at any time be called upon to die for their common 
Faith, unable to live at peace with one another in their common 


Father Agazzari to Persons, August 27, 1596, ibid. p. Ixxv. Meyer gives a 
partial translation of the letter, England and the Catholic Church, p. 395. 


9The petition of eighteen priests to Weston’s superior, Father Henry 
Garnet, is printed in P. Renold (ed.), The Wisbech Stirs, Catholic Record 
Society, Vol. LI (London, 1958), 1-3. They describe themselves as attempting 
to “bring in some better discipline for avoiding of these evils, or appearances 
of evils, or open scandals, that have fallen out among us within these seven 
years.” 
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prison.1° Priests from outside the Castle came to try their hand 
at mediation and a temporary reconciliation was effected in No- 
vember 1595. 

The cudgels had once more been taken up when the fray as- 
sumed a new complexion with the arrival of Robert Fisher in 
September 1596. Fisher came as the emissary of the rebellious 
students at the English College in Rome. As he confessed a few 
years later, the purpose of his trip was to discredit the Jesuits’ 
management of the college and seek damaging evidence against 
their work in England. Even more significant is the fact that, 
before proceeding to England, Fisher had conferred in Flanders 
with Dr. William Gifford and Charles Paget, two influential exiles 
who had long been at odds with the Jesuits and the Spaniards. 

Fisher’s journey provided the needed link between the anti- 
Jesuit factions in Rome, Flanders and England. With Bagshaw’s 
encouragement, Fisher spent the next eight or nine months spread- 
ing his propaganda among the Catholics of England; and, shortly 
after his return to Flanders in July of 1597, Gifford was writing to 
Bagshaw: 


. . . yow have noe remedie butt to sende 2 or 3 of the graveste 
of your bodie with all the commendation yow can give them to 
Rome to declare the true estate of all and seeke redresse theare 
whence itt muste come for all we can do without that is noth- 
INGOs tate 


Their intent was to forestall the appointment of an ecclesiastical 
superior in England favorable to the Jesuits. While the plans were 
still in progress, they were caught off guard by the creation of 
George Blackwell as Archpriest, a secular very well disposed to- 
ward the Jesuits and quite impervious to Bagshaw’s influence. 


10 The most recent analysis of the “Stirs” is that by Renold in the intro- 
duction to her volume of documents, The Wisbech Stirs, pp. xi-xxiii. She 
finds in favor of Weston and his associates. Bagshaw wrote his own tenden- 
tious version in 1601, True Relation of the Faction begun at Wisbech, re- 
printed in T. G. Law’s, A Historical Sketch of the Conflict between Jesuits 
and Seculars (London: David Nutt, 1889), pp. 1-133. Weston gives his own 
account in his autobiography, written at Seville in 1611. William Weston, An 
Autobiography from the Jesuit Underground, trans. Philip Caraman (New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1955), pp. 161-177. 

11 Fisher gave this account of his activities before an inquiry in Rome on 
March 11, 1598. “Fisher’s Confessions,” in Renold, The Wisbech Stirs, pp. 
232-234, 

12 Gifford to Bagshaw, September 20, 1597, ibid., p. 225. 
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The historical importance of the Wisbech Stirs lies in this 
sequel. The prisoners in the Castle who had grouped themselves 
under Weston’s leadership were the progenitors of the party which 
now aligned itself behind Blackwell and the Jesuits. Bagshaw’s 
belligerent little band quickly developed into a formidable opposi- 
tion, as more secular priests took offense at Blackwell’s appoint- 
ment, and their resistance to his authority soon won for them the 
title of the Appellants. It was just such an open rupture as the 
great Cardinal Allen had feared in his lifetime, when the quarrel 
was still in its incipient stages. Exactly seven months before his 
death in 1594, he had made a moving plea to Father John Mush: 


Christs blessinge be ever on my sweet fellowes and children 
to make them partakers of theis 2 speciall points, which I soe 
often, soe woefully and carefully commended to your remem- 
brance at your being with me; which was to be ware above all 
things of partialities, differences, dissentions, discorde, aemula- 
tion and discontentment of one towards another, of old against 
yonge, saecular against religiouse, preists against Jesuits. All 
which come ex malo et ex inimico homine. . . 

Wherein I spend so many words with you at this tyme, for 
that I have heard saie to my great greife that there is not all 
good correspondence between the fathers [Jesuits] and the 
other preists, I cannot tell upon what discontentment that 
greive here or elsewhere; but whereof soever yt cometh or by 
what humane infirmitie soever it is contynued, it is of the enemy, 
and is with all possible discretion and diligence by the wiser 
sorte on both sides to be rooted out, or else it will be the ruyne 
of the whole cause and destruction of both partes: qui, si in- 
vicem mordeant, invicem consumentur 3% 


Ironically, by this time Mush was one of the leading Appellants, 
and the party attracted other respected members of the secular 
clergy such as William Bishop, John Colleton, and Anthony Champ- 
ney. But the original advocacy of their movement by Bagshaw’s 
circle at Wisbech, together with the addition of questionable allies 
like William Watson, did much to damage their reputation in 
Catholic eyes. Still more disastrous to their cause was the campaign 
of vicious calumny that some of the Appellants waged against the 
Jesuits. A tract which appeared in Flanders in 1597 contained such 
excesses as these: 


13 Cardinal Allen to John Mush, March 16, 1594, in T. F. Knox (ed.), 
The Letters and Memorials of William Cardinal Allen (London: David Nutt, 


1882), pp. 356-357. 
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So holie, so godly, so religious would they [the Jesuits ] 
seeme to be; as nothing is holie, that they have not sanctified; 
no doctrine Catholick, and sound, that cometh not from them, 
no dispensation auailable, that is not graunted by them: and 
which is worse, they have beaten into the heads of the most, 
that the Masse is not rightly, and orderly celebrated of any, but 
a Jesuite. 


Even the martyr Robert Southwell did not escape censure for his 
defense of equivocation at his trial, and falsehood was depicted as 
a standard weapon in the Jesuit armory: 


They take pleasure also to scatter rumours, and to suggest 
certaine nouelties in the eares of Catholicks, yea to forge and 
inuent things that are not, insomuch as they are commonly held 
now adayes great lyars: and it is come to that passe, that though 
they sweare, men will not beleeue them.’* 


If the Appellants were the more national-minded party and 
more alive to the real possibilities for the survival of Catholicism 
in England, their reckonings of the future contained little gratitude 
for the magnificent contribution that the Jesuits had already made 
to the English mission. Their party had been born in the heat of 
the antipathy toward the Jesuits; by their indiscriminate criticism 
of the Society they kept alive the quarrel and made it inevitable 
that they could never be the spokesmen for more than a fraction of 
the English Catholics. 

The new Archpriest was known to be sympathetic to the Jesuits 
and, in the summer of 1598, the Appellants dispatched William 
Bishop and Robert Charnock to Rome to petition for his removal. 
The pretext for the appeal was that Blackwell’s appointment had 
come from the Cardinal Protector of England, not from the Pope 
himself. Their suit was dismissed and the envoys themselves for- 
bidden to return to England. They do not seem to have raised the 
toleration issue, but their intentions with regard to it were no 
secret in Rome. Earlier in the year Father Henry Tichborne had 
written from Rome to another English Jesuit, mentioning the talk 
of liberty of conscience at home. He was anything but enthusiastic: 


_ What rigour of laws could not compass in so many years, 
this liberty and lenity will effectuate in twenty days, to wit, the 
disfurnishing of the seminaries, the disanimating of men to 


14The memorial, reportedly written by Fisher, was quoted at length by 
Bagshaw in his True Relation; in Law’s edition, pp. 98-99, 107-108. 
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come and others to return, the expulsion of the society, a con- 
fusion as in Germany, extinction of zeal and fervour, a disani- 
mation of princes from the hot pursuit of the enterprise. Our 
rejection will leave us hopeless and helpless and will fall out 
with us as with the sheep that made peace with the wolves on 
condition they should remove the dogs. . . . We shall be left as 
a prey to the wolves that will besides drive our greatest patron 
[the king of Spain] to stoop to a peace which will be the utter 
ruin of our edifice, this many years in building.!® 


He correctly foresaw that, if the Appellants were to reach an agree- 
ment with the government, the Jesuits would be the sacrificial lamb. 
What he did not appreciate was that this continued reliance on 
foreign intervention was the thing which most thwarted the Appel- 
lants’ claim that Catholics were loyal both to their Church and to 
their country. 

After the failure of the first appeal, the Appellants were ready 
to submit to Blackwell. The Archpriest, however, made the tact- 
less demand that they admit that by their original opposition to 
him they had been guilty of schism. The summons met with fierce 
resistance, and, on October 17, 1600, Blackwell for the second time 
suspended Mush and Colleton, two of the most eminent men in 
the Appellant camp. The result was a second appeal to Rome 
signed by thirty-three priests. One of the most serious charges 
made against Blackwell was that he had deceived the faithful into 
believing that he had a resolution from the Holy See confirming 
his charge of schism. The Appellants hotly disputed the claim: 


By your own affirmance, you received it [the resolution] 
either from father Warford or father Tichbourne, two English 
jesuits resident in Rome, yet your reverence did so propose and 
grace the same, as many then did, and as yet some do, believe, 
that the said resolution came as a definitive sentence from the 
see apostolic.1® 


While waiting for an answer to this second appeal, the Appel- 
lants published a number of writings in support of their position. 
In 1598 Father Thomas Lister, S.J., had already used his pen to 
make a slashing attack on the Appellants in his Adversus Factiosos 
in Ecclesia, where he addressed them thus: 


15 Henry Tichborne to Thomas Darbyshire, February 2, 1598, in Law, 
Jesuits and Seculars, Appendix C, pp. 141-142. 

16 “Appeal of Thirty-three Clergymen against Blackwell,” November 17, 
1600, in Tierney, Dodd’s Church History, III, Appendix XXX, p. cxxxvi. 
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Ye are no better than soothsayers and idolators, and, in 
regard ye have not obeyed the church, speaking unto you by the 
highest bishop, you are as ethnics and publicans."* 


Between 1601 and 1603 they took the literary offensive themselves, 
touching off a full-fledged pamphlet war. Even Persons entered the 
controversy from Rome, contributing two works as abusive as any- 
thing his enemies produced. 

One of the Appellant writings most damaging to their reputa- 
tion is William Watson’s Important Considerations, published in 
1601. It testifies to the Appellants’ desire for peace with the state, 
but it also reveals the degrading price that some of them were will- 
ing to pay for it: 

Though no appeal had been made, we all of the secular 
cleargie . . . una voce do utterly disclaim and renounce from our 
hearts both archpriest and Jesuits as arrant traytours unto their 
Prince and country: whom to death we will never obey: no, if 
the Popes Holinesse should charge us to obey in this sense, to 
advance an enimie to the English Crown, we should never yield 


to it: as by no law of nature of nations or of man to be com- 
pelled thereunto.'® 


In an attempt to palliate Elizabeth’s persecution of the Church, he 
goes to the extreme of throwing the blame entirely on his fellow 
Catholics. Except for their treasons, he says, 


... most assuredly the State would have loved us, or at least 
have borne with us, and where there is one catholic there would 
have been ten, there had been no speeches amongst us of racks 
and tortures, nor any cause to have used them. . . . None were 
ever vexed that way, simply for that he was either priest or cath- 
olic, but because they were suspected to have had their heads 
in some of the said most traitorous designments.!9 


Such a one-sided rendition of recent history must only have 
confirmed the suspicions of Blackwell and the Jesuits that all the 
Appellants were in league with the government. Another Appellant, 
Thomas Bluet, did actually come in contact with Richard Bancroft, 
the Anglican Bishop of London. Bancroft produced books and 


17 [bid., p. CXxxv. 


18 William Watson, Important Considerations, in Law, Jesuits and Secu- 
lars, p. CXxxvi. 


19 Tbid., p. xci. 
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letters of Persons and other English Jesuits as evidence that the 
Catholics were bent on delivering the realm to the Spaniards. Bluet 
confined himself to denying that the seculars were a party to any 
such plots.2° His relations with Bancroft continued in a cordial 
vein and, on July 1, 1601, he was writing to Mush: 


I have, by opening the cause unto their honours and to 
Caesar (the queen), obtained that four principal men shall be 
banished, after a sort, to follow the appeal,—doctors Bagshawe, 
Bluet, Champney, and Barnaby, all prisoners. . . . A month 
they shall have, within the realm, of liberty, to ride abroad for 
money amongst their friends, and then choose their port, to be 
gone with some countenance. I hope no man will be offended 
with this plot of mine, but with their purses assist us. It hath cost 
me many a sweat, and many bitter tears, ere I could effect it. I 
have, in some sort, pacified the wrath of our prince conceived 
against us, and of her council, and have laid the fault where it 
ought to be, and proved that the secular priests are innocent, 
for the most part. . . .74 


The interest of Bancroft and the government in the Appellants’ 
cause has long been shrouded in mystery. Bluet’s account is the 
only source of information and he did not reveal what bait the 
Appellants held out to the state in return for its help. From the 
nature of the negotiations, however, it seems likely that the Appel- 
lants hoped to receive a grant of toleration for themselves, if they 
could persuade Rome to recall the Jesuits from England.?? 

For the Appellants the official connivance came at a critical 
juncture, since they had heard nothing of their second appeal to 
Rome. The necessary funds were collected and the envoys dis- 
patched sometime in September 1601. Ultimately three of them, 
Bluet, Mush, and Champney, reached Rome on the following Feb- 


20 Declaratio Thomae Bluetti sacerdoti Angli. Exhibita Ills et Rs 
Diis Burghesio et Arrigonio S.R.E. Cardinalibus, March 1602, ibid., Ap- 
pendix K, pp. 155-156. 

21 Bluet to Mush, July 1, 1601, in Tierney, Dodd’s Church History, Ill, 
Appendix XXI, pp. cxlvi-cxlvii. 

22 Meyer, England and the Catholic Church, p. 438. Philip Hughes, The 
Reformation in England (New York: Macmillan, 1954), III, 387n, accepts 
the judgment of Black: “Here was the heaven-sent opportunity for which 
the government had been patiently waiting—the opportunity, namely, of 
destroying for good the unity of the Catholic party, and of discomfiting the 
jesuits by drawing the seculars to its side.” J. B. Black, The Reign of Eliza- 
beth, Vol. VIII in the Oxford History ef England (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
ist edn., 1936), 377. 
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ruary 16 in company with another secular, Dr. John Cecil.28 En 
route they had discovered that the answer to their second appeal was 
already in England and that Blackwell was withholding its publi- 
cation. Even though that reply represented something of a vindica- 
tion for them, they decided to press for an even more favorable 
decision. 

The deputies were in a much better position than Bishop and 
Charnock in 1598, for they enjoyed the active assistance of the 
French ambassador. As far as their quarrel with Blackwell was 
concerned, they scored an unmistakable triumph. Although all 
controversial books were forbidden and the Archpriest was once 
more confirmed in power, Clement VIII, in his brief of October 5, 
1602, censured Blackwell for suspending the Appellants’ faculties 
and forbade him to consult with the Jesuits, either in Rome or 
England, in matters pertaining to his office. More galling still, he 
was ordered to appoint three of the Appellants to his council of 
assistants.?* 

In their efforts to win papal endorsement for their toleration 
schemes, however, the Appellants met with a flat refusal. Persons 
had championed the Archpriest’s case before the Roman tri- 
bunals and on no point was he more adamant than that the Holy 
See could not abandon its previous policy toward Englanda’s hereti- 
cal ruler. He wrote to Mush in Rome that the Appellants’ efforts 
had been directed to, 


. . . raise such scandals in our new planted English catholic 
church, that lieth so grievously under the hand of the persecutor, 
yea, and to join with the persecutor himself, to help out our 
passionate pretences against our own brethren.?° 


In a memorandum intended for the Inquisition he questioned the 
good faith of the English Government and laid his finger on the 
weak point in the Appellant proposal: 


It seems that in this matter the Queen of England and her 
councilors have aims quite different from, if not entirely con- 
trary to, those of His Holiness. For His Holiness seeks to 


23 Cecil had served as a spy for the English Government in Scotland, but 
this was not known to the Appellants at the time. Pollen, The Institution of 
the Archpriest Blackwell (London: Longmans, 1916), pp. 67-70. 

24The brief of Clement VIII, October 5, 1602, is printed in Tierney, 
Dodd’s Church History, II, Appendix XXXIV, pp. clxxxi-clxxxiii. 

25 Persons to Mush, May 25, 1602, ibid., p. clxiii. 
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promote the Catholic religion in England and to preserve unity 
among Catholics; the Queen, however, seeks to impede the 
progress of the Catholic faith and to keep Catholics divided 
and at odds with one another. It follows, then, that, as long as 
these Appellants depend upon the will of the Queen and do 
business with her ministers, they certainly cannot be in accord 
with the aim of His Holiness, no matter what they say or 
promise.?° 


Rome was evidently impressed. In Clement VIII’s final brief 
closing the case, despite the generous concessions to the Appellants 
regarding Blackwell, there is no mention of recalling the Jesuits 
or otherwise abetting the Appellants’ maneuvers for Catholic toler- 
ation. The only oblique reference to the matter is an implicit 
condemnation of the Appellants’ previous conduct, for Clement 
threatened severe penalties henceforth for those “qui cum haereticis, 
in praejudicium catholicorum, quovis praetextu, vel causa, partici- 
paverint aut communicaverint.” 77 

A copy of the papal brief was in London by November 3 and 
the reaction of the Queen bore out only too well Persons’ suspicions 
of her sincerity. During the previous few years, while the Appellants’ 
attempts at toleration-were exciting doubts about their orthodoxy 
in Rome, the more ardent English Protestants were even more 
alarmed lest they succeed. The Speaker of the Commons, John 
Croke, had voiced their concern in the closing speech of the Parlia- 
ment of 1601, when he warned Elizabeth: 


. . . howsoever, the sly, Simon-like priests and hot-headed Jebu- 
sites make show of contentions among themselves, and thereby 
the priests would insinuate themselves into us, they all con- 
spire . . . to hold Antichrist for their-God, and are all devoted 
Romanists, to lie in wait for blood, to overthrow religion, to 
subdue the State, to bring all under their subjection.”8 


Croke need not have worried: on November 5, 1602, Elizabeth 
issued a proclamation which was a cruel answer to the Appellants’ 
hopes and her final word on toleration. She singled out the Jesuits 
and their secular allies for special censure (‘“‘men altogether alien- 
ated from their true allegiance to us and devoted with all their 


26 The original Latin text appears in a rough draft of Persons’ reasons 
against increasing the number of Archpriests, ibid., p. clxxiv. 

27 The brief of Clement VIII, ibid., p. clxxxiii. 

28 Quoted in John E. Neale, Elizabeth I and her Parliaments (London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1957), UH, 424-425. 
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might to the king of Spain”), but the Appellants hardly fared 
much better: 


. . . howsoever they be at variance with the jesuits and that 
faction, they concur notwithstanding and agree together in 
apparent disobedience and disloyalty against us, masking them- 
selves under the vizard of pretended conscience . . . thereby to 
steal away the hearts especially of simple and common subjects 
from us their sovereign; since, under colour thereof, they labour 
day and night to win and withdraw them from their sound and 
due obedience both to us and our laws, and to unite and knit 
them to our mortal enemy the pope; increasing thereby his 
numbers and diminishing ours . . . the same our enemy having 
had, as a temporal prince, his banner in the field, and still 
continuing his warlike stratagems against us. 


Unintentionally it was a splendid tribute to the Appellants’ 
devotion to the Catholic Church, but it also put an end to any 
expectation of toleration: 


They [the Appellants] do almost insinuate thereby into the 
minds of all sorts of people (as well the good that grieve at it, 
as the bad that thirst after it), that we have some purpose to 
grant a toleration of two religions within our realm, where God 

. doth not only know our own innocency from such imagina- 
tion, but how far it hath been from any about us once to offer 
to our ears the persuasion of such a course, as would not only 
disturb the peace of the church, but bring this our state into 
confusion.?® 


Unless they were willing to “submit themselves to our mercy,” all 
priests must leave the kingdom within thirty days, except the 
Appellants, who were given until February 1. In short, the proc- 
lamation represented not the slightest mitigation of the barbarous 
anti-Catholic legislation. 

One would think that even the most diehard advocate of toler- 
ation had by now lost heart; but, on January 31, 1603, thirteen 
secular priests made a last effort. They drew up a joint declaration 
of allegiance in which they protest their loyalty to both the Pope 
and the Queen. They acknowledge her sovereignty and promise 
her obedience “as far forth as ever christian priests, within this 
realm, or in any christian country, were bound, by the law of 
God and christian religion, to obey their temporal prince.” In the 


29 “A Proclamation against Jesuits and others,” in Tierney, Dodd’s Church 
History, III, Appendix XXXV, pp. clxxxiv-clxxxviii. 
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event of conspiracies or invasions “by any foreign prelate, prince, 
or potentate,” they declare their readiness to reveal and resist 
them. If the Pope should side with an invader, they “will defend 
our prince and country; accounting it our duty so to do, and, not- 
withstanding any authority or any excommunication whatsoever .. . 
to yield unto her majesty all obedience in temporal causes.” 

The priests knew that their statement would be criticized by 
Cathoi.cs; insisting that “we depart from no bond of that christian 
duty, which we owe unto our supreme spiritual pastor,” they hasten 
to add: 


We acknowledge and confess the bishop of Rome to be the 
successor of St. Peter in that see, and to have as ample, and 
no more, authority or jurisdiction over us and other christians, 
than had that apostle by the gift and commission of Christ, 
our Saviour; and that we will obey him so far forth, as we are 
bound by the laws of God to do; which, we doubt not but, will 
stand well with the performance of our duty to our temporal 
prince, in such sort as we have before professed. For, as we 
are most ready to spend our blood in the defence of her majesty 
and our country, so we will rather lose our lives than infringe 
the lawful authority of Christ’s catholic church.®® 


Canon Tierney mentions that the University of Louvain con- 
demned the declaration as heretical °'; nevertheless, William Bishop, 
the first signatory and reputed author, was selected as the first 
Vicar-Apostolic of England in 1623. The other subscribers include 
such veteran Appellants as Colleton, Mush, Charnock, and Champ- 
ney. Noticeably absent are the names of Bluet and Bagshaw, once 
so prominent as the guiding spirits of the movement. Blackwell, of 
course, did not sign; but, in a strange reversal of positions, that 
embodiment of arrogant orthodoxy later accepted a more offensive 
oath from James I and was deposed from office, while two of the 
Appellants who joined in this declaration, Roger Cadwallader and 
Robert Drury, suffered martyrdom rather than submit to the same 
oath. The name of William Watson is also missing from the peti- 
tion. So recently an apologist to his fellow Catholics for the penal 
laws, he furnished a final bizarre chapter to the whole episode by 
dying a traitor’s death for complicity in a plot later that same 
year.®? 


30“A Protestation of Allegiance made by thirteen Missioners to Queen 
Elizabeth,” January 31, 1603, ibid. pp. clxxxviii-cxci. 

31 Tbid., p. 56. 

32 Law, Jesuits and Seculars, pp. cxxiii-cxxiv. 
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Neither the Holy See nor the English government took any 
formal recognition of the manifesto; it is doubtful if Elizabeth 
ever saw it herself, for she was soon on her death bed. As far as 
immediate consequences are concerned, the Appellants’ labors for 
toleration produced pitifully little. No doubt they contributed to 
the somewhat milder treatment meted out to Catholics at the 
beginning of the next reign, but the Church still remained an out- 
cast and still counted her martyrs. The history of the whole Appel- 
lant movement is in itself, however, an excellent example of the 
nightmare that confronted many in the sixteenth century: as English 
priests the Appellants belonged to a Church and to a State both 
of which claimed spiritual and temporal authority over them. 
There was no solution to their dilemma until the Church tacitly 
recognized that her prerogatives in medieval law were now a dead 
letter, and the State realized that national solidarity did not neces- 
sarily demand religious conformity. 

Only when the State relented in the spiritual sphere, and the 
Church in the temporal, would it be possible for English Catholics 
to satisfy the critics of their double loyalty. Long before the time, 
the Appellants attempted precisely that in their Protestation of 
Allegiance. If they succeeded badly, they at least pointed to the 
solution that both the Catholic Church and the English State would 
have to adopt if they were to live at peace with one another. 


Philip J. Murnion, editor 


PERIODICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY 


Saint Thomas is frequently disconcerting to the modern student. 
His apparent timelessness seems to mark him as a stranger to our in- 
tellectual categories. Some terms. which he uses, such as forma and 
ratio, discourage translators (to say nothing of readers), and many 
problems he treats have no interest for us. All shades of theological 
opinion appeal to his authority and bring forth one or another of his 
texts in their favor. These are some of the difficulties which cause 
Dom Odo Lottin to ask the question he poses in the title of his article, 
“Comment interprécter et utiliser saint Thomas d’Aquin,” (Ephemerides 
Theologicae Lovanienses 36 [1960], 57-76). 

L. does not offer a few easy rules for quickly mining the rich 
thought of Saint Thomas. Rather, he delineates the necessary ground- 
work that must be done to attain the authentic thought of Saint 
Thomas, and suggests some steps theologians should take to present 
the content of the prince of theologians, without some confusing formu- 
lations of it. 

Some of L.’s suggestions are directed chiefly to professional stu- 
dents of Saint Thomas. Yet some of his proposals will also aid the 
general reader to acquire a sharper insight into the mind of Saint 
Thomas. 

To interpret Saint Thomas accurately, to sift his original, personal 
thought, some “outside” work is necessary. The task of the historian is 
this: to study the work of contemporaries and immediate predecessors 
of the Saint; to set forth what problems were posed in an explicit manner 
for the first time in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the spirit 
in which they were resolved; to compare Saint Thomas on Aristotle with 
the original Aristotle in Greek. 

The writings of Saint Thomas contain a double challenge for the 
historian. Without removing him from the context of his times, he 
must discern the movement by which Saint Thomas disengages himself 
from the stream of thought of his time. Secondly, he must trace in 
Thomas’ work, where possible, the chronological development of his 
ideas. It should be noted, however, that, in regard to certain ideas, we 
observe no development of thought. Moreover, it is possible that his 
personal solution to certain questions will be more openly stated in 
earlier writings, whereas in a later work the same problem will receive 
a more traditional solution because of external pressures. 

L. has deep admiration for the humility and exquisite discretion Saint 
Thomas manifested by the manner in which he presented his personal 
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thought. He did not make a display of his originality. For example, he 
will at times introduce his own solution not in the body of the article, 
but rather as the opinion of alii in an answer to an objection. Even in 
his later writings such as the Summa Theologica, where he more openly 
declares his personal ideas, his profound respect for the traditions of 
the Fathers and scholastics will cause him to employ a traditional classi- 
fication. Left to his own genius he certainly would have repudiated it. 
Aware of these facts, the gifted interpreter has brighter hope of pene- 
trating beyond the letter to the fundamental ideas of the Saint. 

Since seven centuries separate us we should adapt his thoughts to 
our needs, pass over questions that do not interest us, abandon outdated 
or equivocal terminology. His exposition of natural law, freed of its 
medieval trappings, is a very valuable help in confronting current moral 
positivism. We should reorient certain moral theology tracts. The tract 
on the psychology of the human act and that on the morality of the 
human act should be presented more dynamically, stressing the impor- 
tance of the intentio, the end in view of the actor. 

L. urges that similar reinterpretation and adaptation of Saint Thomas 
be done in dogmatic theology. 

PETER J. GAVIGAN. 


M. M. Labourdette, in “La Vie Theologale Selon S. Thomas,” (Revue 
Thomiste 60 [1960], 364-380), explicitates the elements which, according 
to Saint Thomas, the life of faith comprises. Though issuing from the 
intellect, the act of faith necessarily includes a movement of the will. 
The certitude of faith differs from that of knowledge, which is based 
on evidence clearly presented to and grasped by the intellect, which 
then remains satisfied. In faith, the intellect is never fully satisfied be- 
cause that kind of clear evidence is lacking; and hence, the restlessness 
of the mind before the truths of faith. Yet there is a certitude in faith, 
too, resulting from the “light” of faith which, though it does not enable 
us to see, does move us to believe. When this will to believe is present, 
charity, which presupposes it, then confers upon it a firmness and per- 
fection which it would not otherwise have. Thus it is proper to say that 
faith in divine truth is not present without the assent realized in a motion 
of the will. 

An unbeliever, viewing the truths of faith, will not pronounce his “I 
believe” unless he wants to. If his will is moved, it will be because of a 
desire for a “certain promised good,” not purely intellectual but attract- 
ing the whole man with an unhoped-for transcendence. The ascension 
to faith has three phases: 

(1) In a supernatural illumination, the objects of faith with all their 
dimensions are presented to the intellect elevated by actual grace. 

(2) In the light of this proposition, a motion of grace awakens the 
will and excites it to a supernatural desire for the objects. 

(3) Under this impulse, the will determines the intellect to assent— 
the act of faith. 

The “will to believe” which is a supernatural love cannot be an act 
of charity, for in sin charity is lost and yet faith remains because its 
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nature is determined by its object, presented to and accepted by the 
intellect under an impulse of the will. We can conclude that the will 
moves the intellect either because of its “pious disposition to believe” 
as in the case of good Christians, or because of the amount of evidence 
for credibility that leads the intellect to abandon any position opposed 
to faith even though all hope of beatitude is past as in the case of the 
devils in Jas. 2:19 who “believe and tremble.” 


Calvin, writes Franz J. Leenhardt, saw the Eucharist as a sign of 
true communication with the heavenly Christ, through the Spirit, and 
not merely as a memorial of Christ. Basing himself on Calvin, L. devel- 
ops his own view of the Eucharistic presence in “La Présence Eucha- 
ristique,” (Jrenikon 23 [1960], 146-172), using the terms “substance” 
and “transubstantiation” although with meanings altogether different 
from the traditional understanding. 

For L., the being or the substance of a thing consists in the finality 
given it by God. Thus, at the Last Supper, Christ gave the bread a new 
finality of being His body, and by His sovereign word this “transubstan- 
tiation” took place. But this was not by means of any “conversio” of 
the substance of the bread into the substance of the body of Christ. L. 
decrys philosophical attempts to explain what takes place, for these lead 
to very disputable and even unthinkable conclusions. He states that the 
term “conversio” was chosen by Catholic theologians to avoid the errors 
of a local displacement of Christ’s body on the one hand, and a crea- 
tion of it in the sacrament on the other. But it defines no new truth 
and so should be discarded. However, the terms “substance” and ‘“‘tran- 
substantiation” are more compatible with L.’s view, once he has invested 
them with new meanings. L. defines “substance” in terms of the finality 
that things have from the will of God. Thus did the primeval chaos 
acquire order when God’s “Fiat” imposed finality on it. Something simi- 
lar occurred at the Last Supper and continues now in the Eucharistic 
celebrations. Christ willed that the bre:d have the new finality of being 
His body in addition to its already existing one of being bread. This 
divine will, expressed in the words of consecration, brought into being 
this new substance. Hence the propriety of the term “transubstantiation.” 
In addition, this term “substance” is to be referred as much to the re- 
ceiving Christian as to the bread itself. Christ, by the power of the 
Spirit, is present to the Christian receiving in faith and participating in 
Christ’s sacrifice. Real presence has no meaning apart from the act of 
communicating. 

In summarizing his notions, L. states that the Eucharistic celebration 
renders Christ present in three ways. (1) When the Church assembles 
as Christ willed, and calls on His presence, He comes there. (2) This 
“being there” is completed by establishing a real relationship with things 
(bread and wine), and through them with men. This takes place “ex 
opere operato” at the words of consecration expressing the new finality 
of bread willed by Jesus. (3) This second presence is effected only to 
be communicated to a Christian receiving the sacrament in faith, and is 
not intended to perdure as a tabernacle presence. 
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Attempting to avoid a static and inert presence on the one hand and 
pure symbolism on the other, the view of L.—certainly somewhat new 
in Protestant theology—includes a use of the terms “substance” and 
“transubstantiation” which does not find a basis in any philosophical 
tradition. Moreover, and more importantly, he does not cite any founda- 
tion for his view in Scripture or the Fathers. 

RENATO P. PrAzza. 


In the first of a proposed series of articles on the Eucharist (“The 
Eucharist: Quests for Insights from Scripture,” Theological Studies 21 
[1960], 404-443), Cyril Vollert, S.J., has gathered and synthesized re- 
cent differing viewpoints about the varied aspects of Eucharistic doctrine, 
based on biblical studies and exegesis. 

In his consideration of Eucharistic allusions in the sixth chapter of 
St. John’s gospel, for example, V. allows the proponents of the view 
that the whole chapter speaks of the Eucharist to debate with those 
who see no reference before verse 51; he then introduces those who find 
no suggestion at all of the Eucharist in the chapter. Next, V. investi- 
gates theories on the symbolism and realism present in the institution 
of the sacrament, and follows that with a consideration of Paul’s com- 
memorative and eschatological understanding of the institution. After 
this, V. comments briefly on the cultic significance of the phrase, “the 
breaking of the bread,” as used by Saint Luke. 

Of great interest is the section devoted to Franz J. Leenhardt’s con- 
cept of the relationship that Christ intended to establish with us through 
the Eucharist, and the critical, yet sympathetic, reaction of Catholics to 
this Protestant’s concept and terminology; V. then investigates the bibli- 
cal perspectives of the Eucharistic sacrifice and ends with some varying 
views on Transubstantiation and the Real Presence as seen in biblical 
perspective. 

This study presents valuable examples of current thought on these 
important considerations of Eucharistic theology. 

Fallen man has been redeemed, but has not as yet been restored to 
the state of original justice. The explicit and implicit reasons given by 
St. Thomas for this situation have been investigated by Father P. de 
Letter, S.J. (“The Reparation of Our Fallen Nature,” The Thomist 23 
[1960], 564-583) in order to determine if the teaching of faith on this 
matter can be aided by reason. 

Since Adam possessed original justice as a gift, as an accident of his 
specific nature to be passed on to the race together with that nature, 
and since original justice had a necessary connection with sanctifying 
grace, the loss of grace in the head of all mankind resulted in the loss of 
original justice for all men. Human nature suffered the loss, and as a 
result no purely human person could make reparation; for “no act of 
an individual in any species . . . can affect or modify the specific nature 
as such (567).” “God alone can modify our specific nature; and only 
an individual of the race can make a human reparation of our nature. 
The Word Incarnate . . . is the only proper and fit agent of the immanent 
reparation of fallen nature (568).” 
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By His death and resurrection, Christ restorea the gifts of impassi- 
bility and immortality to His own body, making it now glorious and 
“inadmissible.” The immediate restoration of these qualities to His own 
body was in virtue of His redemptive death and resurrection. He had 
come to redeem man, and in order for Him to carry out that mission, it 
was necessary for His body to be passible and mortal. Once His task 
was accomplished, “the normal state of His sacred humanity set in 
(571).” 

For those reborn in baptism, the case is different. Christ restores 
to them the life of sanctifying grace and the hope of restoration of 
integrity and immortality, but this latter restoration is delayed until the 
Last Day. The reasons for this de L. derives from St. Thomas. 

Sanctifying grace can be given in two ways. It can come by reason of 
a proper disposition of nature, in which case it is accompanied by the 
preternatural gifts as was the case with Adam; or it can be given be- 
cause of a personal act or a personal passio as in baptism. In the bap- 
tized, moreover, by reason of sanctifying grace, there is a “factual, if 
only inchoative, reparation of unregenerate nature (574).” For con- 
cupiscence is no longer the material element of original sin, but only its 
penal consequence. With sanctifying grace comes the virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and the infused virtues; 
and by these man’s resolve to adhere to God is increased, and a begin- 
ning is made in the cure of his nature. In addition, suffering for the 
baptized is no longer a mere penalty for sin, but the remedy for con- 
cupiscence; by it we are conformed to Christ and made partakers of His 
passion. Death, likewise, is transformed, becoming a paschal mystery by 
which we enter the glorious life. 

In view of this, it is fitting that the penalties of original sin remain 
with us. For if man is incorporated into Christ by baptism, he should 
undergo the experiences of his Head—suffering and death. By battling 
against concupiscence, moreover, we grow and mature in love for God 
so that we overcome it and gain a greater crown of glory. It is fitting, 
finally, that the penalties remain so that baptism not become a panacea 
for pain and suffering rather than a means to eternal life. 

Underlying these reasons and implicit in them, de L. sees another, 
and a more potent argument. In order for the gifts of original justice 
to be restored, human nature as such would have to be modified in all 
human persons. Were it not, there would exist a modified human nature 
and an unmodified human nature, but no universal human nature. Since 
that is impossible, the only alternative would be a reversal of all human 
history from the time of Adam; again, an impossibility. Nor is it pos- 
sible, de L. maintains, to hold the thesis that the resurrection takes place 
for each individual immediately after death. Those who hold this, he 
declares, fail to take into consideration that “departed human persons 
continue to belong to our human race. Were they to rise immediately 
to immortality of body and soul, and were our nature fully restored in 
them, then this change of our specific nature should also affect all living 
human beings (583).” 

It will not be, de L. concludes, until human history and human gen- 
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erations are completed that there will be the restoration of the gifts of 
original justice. Then immortality and indestructibility will be added 
to all human nature—that of the unjust as well as that of the just. The 
disposition, however, with which the unjust reject grace and glory will 
not allow their indestructibility to consist in impassibility and freedom 
from pain; by their guilt they choose suffering and pain. For the just, 
acceptance of grace and glory means union with God, a union which 
transfigures and transforms their entire nature to glory. 
TrmotHy J. McDONNELL. 


MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW 


The rapport between the counselling function of the priest and the 
role of psychology is one that has developed slowly and, in some areas, 
only after much doubt about the validity of the assertions of experi- 
mental psychology. Efforts continue to promote communication and 
understanding between the priest and the psychologist. Of extreme 
importance in this progress have been the allocutions of Pius XII (Sept. 
14, 1952; April 13, 1953; April 10, 1958). Michael Stock, O.P., in 
“Some Moral Issues in Psychoanalysis,” (The Thomist 23 [1960], 143- 
188) summarizes the teachings of these allocutions and then proceeds 
to apply them more specifically to two possible procedures in the psycho- 
analytic session. 

In the allocutions, the late Pope encouraged the endeavors of psy- 
chotherapy, including psychoanalysis, and presented pertinent moral 
principles: 

1. Pansexualism (the hypothesis and consequent technique positing 
universal sexual etiology of psychic disorder, sexual interpretations of 
all psychic phenomena, and sexual orientation of psychotherapeutic 
dialogue) is condemned both in theory and practice. 

2. Nevertheless, psychoanalytic techniques arousing strong emotions 
in sexual and other affective spheres which might ordinarily prejudice 
moral integrity, is not unconditionally condemned, though the thesis 
that every such emotion must be raised without further considerations 
is rejected. 

3. In particular, any method resulting in even temporary loss of 
rational control over sense appetites is condemned as an action immoral 
in itself. 

4. The principle of double effect may allow certain evils, even moral 
dangers, for a sufficient reason. 

5. Psychoanalytic treatment not predicated on pansexualism may 
still encounter situations wherein unacceptable feelings or impulses are 
aroused, not deliberately, but as an almost inevitable stage of treatment. 

Torn between the need for cure and moral doubt about treatment, 
the patient may be perplexed. Obviously, immoral advice cannot be 
accepted as a cure for psychic disorder. Further, the danger must be 
avoided of aggravating a disorder by upsetting the patient’s moral world 
through revelation of his unconscious sources of conduct and being 
unable to establish a new balance, or doing so on the basis of false 
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moral principles. The use of free association and abreaction must be 
discussed to establish some broad principles of action in these two areas. 


Free association is the spontaneous association of psychic contents 
(151). In its purest state, it is a psychological condition which can be 
voluntarily induced or permitted by allowing the courses of psychologi- 
cal phenomena — images, ideas, feelings, emotions, impulses, etc. — to 
proceed without direction, following one another according to their own 
inclinations. This procedure is necessitated by the psychological phe- 
nomenon whereby the personality unconsciously represses certain factors 
and experiences from consciousness (thus forming a subconscious com- 
plex) and actively resists their resuscitation, because these elements 
cannot be accepted on the conscious level by the personality as something 
to be lived with. It is the purpose of psychoanalytic procedure to 
restore these unpleasant experiences to the realm of consciousness, 
since conscious recognition is a necessary prelude for, and important 
constitutive element of, cure. Since, however, these elements have 
been repressed by the personality, they cannot be rooted out by a direct 
approach, and, hence, must be exposed by a circuitous route-free asso- 
ciation, whereby the complex indirectly approached is exposed to the 
conscious judgment of the patient, as well as the therapist. Although 
not universally successful, it is sufficiently so to be an accepted form 
of therapy. In the therapeutic session the patient may relate psychic 
experiences and impressions pertaining to the erotic and other strongly 
affective areas. Vivid narration of these may constitute a real occasion 
of sin. Drawing the line between tolerable and unacceptable dangers, it 
would seem that free association is generally justifiable on the principle 
of double effect, which principle should then also be the basis of the 
development of more detailed rules for guidance in a psychoanalytic 
session. If in the course of analysis the patient does not consent to 
interior sins, the therapy may be continued, though means for making 
proximate occasions remote must be utilized. If, however, the patient 
almost always consents to temptations contingent in therapy, the pro- 
cedure must cease. 

Abreaction is a psychoanalytic phenomenon wherein an emotional 
response is evoked which is in marked disproportion to the apparent 
source of the emotion; a buried experience is brought to consciousness 
and insight is gained. The emotional reaction may be hostile or appeti- 
tive. Possibly the transfer phenomenon may occur—affections are directed 
to the analyst who assumes the role of parent-symbol. Besides the 
disproportion between reaction and stimulus, equally significant is the 
recognition of the source occasioning it and insight into the material 
brought to light. As a motus primus primi, the phenomenon has no 
morality in itself. However, formal abdication of rational control to the 
extent that the patient would lose reasoning command of his actions, 
and be wholly dominated by the abreactional affect, is condemned by 
Pius XII. Such a situation cannot be intended even as a temporary 
state, nor can analysis be recommended if such loss of the use of reason 
is foreseen with any degree of certainty. In reference to the probability 
of internal consent consequent to an unacceptable emotional impulse, 
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whether of erotic or equally passionate coloration, ..« presumption is 
against consent, since the patient seeks the phantasies qua root of the 
psychological disturbances he wants to resolve, not qua source of morose 
delectation or similar immoral psychic acts. Of course, each case must 
be judged on its own merits. Significantly, physical reaction to the 
extent of pollution is justifiable if consent is excluded and sufficient 
reason exists for positing the source of excitation. Psychic amelioration 
seems to compare favorably with the other excusing situations (e.g. the 
practice of medicine) usually asserted in this context. Lastly, the 
conscious powers of the patient must be trained to curtail authoritatively 
impulses which might tend to damage the injustice and charity of the 
patient’s social relationships—a point agreed to by almost all therapists. 


**Some works that are of value in regard to this subject are: G. Hag- 
maier and R. Gleason, Counselling the Catholic (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1959); J. Cavanaugh and J. McGoldrick, Fundamental Psychia- 
try (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1954); J. Vandervelt and R. Odenwald, Psy- 
chiatry and Catholicism 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957); 
Cahiers Laénnec 20 (1960), “Obsessions et Scrupules” 

Hucu F. McManus. 

THomas J. BERGIN. 


Canon 209 states that when there is common error the Church sup- 
plies jurisdiction. Affirming the view that the content of this law is 
applicable to a priest’s quasi-jurisdiction at marriages, the Code Com- 
mission declared in 1952: “the prescription of canon 209 is to be applied 
in the case of a priest who, lacking delegation, assists at a marriage 
(A.A.S. 44:49; as found in Canon Law Digest III, 76).” 

Notwithstanding what appear to be the simple statements of the Code 
and the Code Commission, there is still dispute about certain points 
relating to common error. First, is so-called interpretative common error 
true common error? Secondly, if it is, why does it not apply in the case 
of a priest without delegation witnessing a particular marriage? 

Certainly it is common opinion that interpretative common error is 
a true type of common error and hence that the Church supplies juris- 
diction or delegation when it occurs. Interpretative common error 
consists in the public performance of an act, from which many could 
be led into error. An example: the pastor of a church becomes ill on 
Holy Saturday afternoon; the only priest available to hear confessions 
is one who does not have diocesan faculties; the pastor cannot get in 
touch with the chancery to obtain faculties for him; this priest, enter- 
ing a public confessional, licitly and validly hears confessions. 

John Reed, S.J. maintains this view, that interpretative common 
error is a true type of common error (“Error Communis in Actu Assis- 
tendi Matrimonio,” Periodica 48 [1959], 552-571). He asserts that the 
Church, which has never explicitly sanctioned the use of interpretative 
common error, has nonetheless allowed its use to spread, and has indeed 
used it herself in some official decisions (558-9). R., however, sees and 
investigates the main objection to his view, viz., the Church does not 
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supply jurisdiction in the case of a priest who witnesses a particular 
marriage without delegation. (In every case which has come before 
the Rota, in which, e.g., a priest-relative has witnessed a marriage with- 
out receiving delegation, the marriage has been declared invalid (562), 
despite the fact that everything which suggests interpretative common 
error and the use of canon 209 were present.) This certainly is a serious 
challenge to the whole concept of interpretative common error. And R. 
is not the first or only one to seek a way out. Recently, this same point 
has been considered by Clement Bastnagel (‘‘Undelegated Assistance 
at Marriage,” Jurist 20 [1960], 55-62) and by Patrick Barry, S.J. 
(Error Communis et Delegatio ad Matrimonium Assistendum,” Periodica 
48 [1959], 201-212). The solution at which all three arrive is hypo- 
thetical but certainly plausible, viz., that in order to have common error 
there must be at least danger that harm will come to many; R. says 
that common error must not be merely theoretical but must be practical. 
Thus, in the case of a priest’s entering a confessional in a church, with- 
out faculties, there is danger that many will suffer harm; the same is 
true in the case of an invalidly appointed pastor’s witnessing the mar- 
riages of his “parishioners”; and hence, in each of these cases the 
Church supplies jurisdiction or delegation. But in the case of the 
invalidity of a particular marriage performed by a visiting priest, only 
two people will be harmed; and so the ecclesiastical laws for validity 
of form still bind, and the Church does not supply delegation. In the 
latter case, the marriage would be invalid even if the pastor had pre- 
viously announced that he was going to delegate that priest for it. 

Opposing the concept of interpretative common error is an article 
by L. Bender, O.P. (“Error Communis et Potestas Delegata ad Actum,” 
Monitor Ecclesiasticus 7 [1960], 291-306). B. asserts that actual com- 
mon error (z.e., a community actually makes the erroneous judgment 
that a particular priest has jurisdiction, when he does not) is the only 
type of common error. He maintains that this view is supported by the 
words of the canon taken in their proper meaning, by the traditional 
interpretation of the Church, which the Code did not change, and by the 
1952 decree of the Code Commission mentioned above. B. explicitly 
criticizes the articles of Reed and Barry, especially insofar as they assert 
the existence of common error in the case of a priest’s entering a public 
confessional without faculties, and then deny its existence in the case 
of a priest’s publicly witnessing an individual marriage without delega- 
tion; this, he claims, is illogical. To postulate that there must be danger 
of harm for many in order to have common error is gratuitous; he 
admits that the purpose of canon 209 is to prevent harm to the general 
good; but according to canon 21, he states, laws made to prevent 
general harm have force even if in a particular case the danger of 
general harm is not present. 

Besides pointing to what he considers the illogicality of their position, 
B. holds that the basic assertion of Reed and Barry (viz., that in every 
case in which a priest without delegation witnesses a particular marriage, 
the marriage is invalid) is also gratuitous. He maintains that there could 
be such a case in which the Church would supply delegation, viz., if 
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there were actual common error; e.g., after announcing that he will 
delegate one of the priests from a nearby monastery for a particular 
marriage, the pastor of a church telephones the superior of the monas- 
tery, telling him that he delegates a certain priest of the monastery. 
By mistake the superior sends over a different one. To the objection 
that in every Rota case, in which a priest was invalidly delegated for 
a particular marriage, the Rota denied the validity of the marriage, B. 
answers that no case of actual common error has ever come before 
that court (295). 

Difficulties about common error remain. Certainly the use of canon 
21 weakens the “danger of harm” concept unless it can be shown that 
this notion is an integral part of common error. On the other hand, 
the assertion that there can be a valid marriage in the case of a priest’s 
witnessing a particular marriage without delegation, is weakened by the 
fact that no supporting case can be singled out from the Rota decisions 
of more than fifty years. 

In conclusion, since there is a solidly probably opinion that inter- 
pretative common error is a true type of common error, its use in 
general is legitimate; in probable and positive doubts of law the Church 
supplies jurisdiction (c.209). However, as to why interpretative common 
error is not present or does not apply in the case of a priest’s assisting 
at a particular marriage without delegation, there still remains a great 
deal of difficulty. It may be hoped that future studies of canonists and 
future decisions of the Holy See will give added insight into this 
matter. 


JoHN J. FARLEY. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


Marked progress in the methodology of Scriptural studies has led to 
many new interpretations. In “The Preacher and the Historical Witness 
of the Gospels,” (Theological Studies 21 [1960], 517-543), Francis J. 
McCool, S.J., presents one of the problems resulting from the lack of 
full communication between the exegete and the preacher on the matter 
of this radical development: what about the priest ordained before 
Divino Afflante Spiritu when this great progress received particular 
impetus? McC. singles out a basic point in this area, the matter of the 
historicity of the gospels. How can the preacher reconcile the fact that 
the exegetes now deny the “pure” historicity of the gospels with his 
concern for historically supporting the doctrine he is preaching? McC. 
proposed to show the implications of the recent views on the historicity 
of the gospels for the preacher. 

He begins his exposition by tracing to the nineteenth century his- 
torians of the historico-critical school, von Ranke and Mommsen, the 
hypothesis that authentic history must have the characteristics of pre 
cision, detail and especially objectivity. Unfortunately this method was 
erroneously thought to have universal applicability—if any historical 
source was not “pure” it was not reliable. So, many scholars began their 
quest for the “historical Jesus.” As a result of this pursuit, the fourth 
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gospel was classified as purely theological writing as opposed to history: 
the fourth evangelist was the author of not only the expression but also 
the thoughts themselves. Matthew and Luke were also found to be de- 
fective as “pure” sources, although the sentence of condemnation was 
never as strong as in the case of John. Mark alone was thought to pro- 
vide an historical account of Jesus’ actions, and the Logia or “Q” an 
accurate representation of his teaching. However in 1901, Wrede, by 
applying the same criteria for judging an historical document as the 
members of the von Rankian school, forced the liberals to admit that 
even the gospel of Mark, far from being an “authentic record,’ was 
just as theological as the fourth gospel. 


At this juncture, Form-criticism entered the picture. The oral tradi- 
tions lying behind the gospels were sifted out by an investigation of the 
literary forms found in gospels. And the result of this study was the 
recognition that each of these forms had been developed by those who 
believed in “the Christ of faith.” Thus the crisis in the von Rankian 
methodology was reached: either the “pure” historical source was not an 
absolute requisite for the writing of authentic history, or all hope of 
knowing Jesus by the science of history must be abandoned. This is the 
dilemma which also faces the modern preacher who insists on a “pure” 
historical source (526). 

Some scholars began to realize that von Ranke’s system could not be 
applied to the New Testament writings. The literary forms of the people 
of early Christianity are not those of present-day Western writing and 
cannot be profitably studied as though they were Western. When “pure” 
historical sources are lacking, then, the historian must seek the possi- 
bilities for authentic history proffered by the existing sources. He 
realizes that history in our sense is not easily perceived in these sources, 
but he will not disregard them. He will work with them and test them 
to determine the measure of their historical accuracy. First the his- 
torian must show that the basis of the tradition recorded in the four 
gospels derives from contemporaries of the events and was set down 
with no intention to deceive. The second step will be to weigh and 
determine the exact historical value of the various elements which form 
this authentic tradition, for the tradition is not all of one piece, and 
none of the literary forms found in the gospels intends to represent 
events or sayings in a purely “historical” way. 

The remainder of the article is devoted to a very interesting appli- 
cation of these principles to a particular parable of Christ, The Sower. 
The conclusion is that the parable itself was used by Christ toward the 
close of His Galilean ministry. However, the interpretation that fol- 
lows in the gospels, although it is attributed to Jesus Himself, gives 
evidence of coming from a later time and appears to reflect the vocabu- 
lary and preoccupations of the early Church rather than those of Jesus’ 
Palestinian ministry. This account shows a legitimate double concern 
of the Synoptic writer: effort to record the historical fact and attempt 
to indicate the relevance of the fact or teaching to his audience. 

McC. concludes that the preacher must recognize the legitimate and 
basically historical method of the New Testament writers. There must 
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also be a rapport of understanding between exegete and preacher with 
each appreciating and helping to further the sincere purpose of the other. 
GrorcE J. KUHN. 


In the article, “Is Mark 2:10 a Saying of Jesus?” (Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 22 [1960], 369-390), Christian Ceroke, O.Carm., demonstrates 
that the perception of a certain disunity in the development of thought 
in the Marcan account (2:3-12) which couples the miraculous cure of 
the paralytic with an assertion of Christ’s power to forgive sins, does 
not warrant the hypotheses of a double origin or of a later interpola- 
tion. He rejects the following reconstructions: Bultmann’s theory of 
ecclesiological interpolation by the Palestinian Community to substan- 
tiate their present claim to forgive sins by tracing it back to Christ; 
Dibelius’ theory of interpolation by the evangelist to enhance the dignity 
of Jesus by attributing to Him the right and power to forgive sins; 
Taylor’s hypothesis of a pre-Marcan double form: a miracle story and 
a pronouncement story which are linked together to demonstrate the 
unity of both Messianic gifts (curing and forgiving sins) in Christ. 

C. salvages the historicity of the account and eliminates the appear- 
ances of disunity of verse 10: “. . . the Son of Man has power on earth 
to forgive sins .. .”, taking the verse as a statement of theological import 
rather than as a saying of Jesus. C. contends that Mark is expressing his 
belief in a post-resurrectional perspective that the Son of Man (Dn. 7:13), 
referring to the Risen Christ, is mow exercising His Messianic gift of 
forgiving sins on earth through the Messianic community. Thus there 
is an historical continuity between the forgiveness of sins by Christ 
personally in His earthly ministry and the forgiveness of sins by the 
Risen Christ through the Messianic community. 


* * * * * 


In “The Lord’s Prayer in Modern Research,” (The Expository Times 
71 [1960], 141-146), Joachim Jeremias explores the deep theological 
and biblical meanings of the Lord’s Prayer. He hopes for a return to 
the reverential and sacred attitude toward the prayer which was charac- 
teristic of the early Church, when the knowledge of it and the privilege 
of using it were reserved to the full members of the Church. 

The Lukan and Matthaean versions of the prayer are, according 
to J., parallel liturgical traditions of the original Aramaic which were 
recited by the Gentile-Christian and Jewish-Christian communities re- 
spectively, around 75 A.D. The Matthaean version is more faithful to 
the original meaning, yet it lacks the faithfulness to the original form 
which is verified in the Lukan version. 

The introductory Abba (Father) is a tender address of a child to his 
Father which expresses our incorporation into the Divine Sonship of 
Christ. The next two “Thou-petitions” are expressions of the desire 
for the eschatological revelation of the glory of God in the Parousia 
and the fulfillment of the victory of Christ’s Kingdom over the forces 
of evil in that final day. The heart of the prayer is found in the two 
“We-petitions” which are petitions for two eschatological Messianic 
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gifts: Bread of life from the Messianic Banquet, and m and_ for- 
giveness in the Final Judgment. J.’s exegesis of the controversial 
epiousios leads him to the translation: “Give us this day our bread for 
tomorrow.” The contrast here is between our temporal and our eschato- 
logical life. We seek tomorrow’s heavenly bread of which today’s 
Eucharist is a foretaste. This Eucharistic reference does not completely 
exclude a reference to our daily bread since for the Christian every meal 
anticipates the Heavenly Banquet. The second petition seeks forgive- 
ness in the final judgment because we have already forgiven our neigh- 
bors. The conclusion is a petition for the gift of final perseverance: 
that we may be preserved from falling away at the time of the last great 
test or temptation which, when seen in its eschatological perspective, is 
a time of pseudo-prophets and false saviours. 


* * *K * * 


In “The Fellowship of His Sufferings,” (Catholic Biblical Quarterly 22 
[1960], 1-32), Barnabas Ahern, C.P., reviews the complete Pauline de- 
velopment of the doctrine of Christian suffering in order to exegete the 
enigmatic expression of Phil. 3:10: “fellowship in the sufferings of 
Christ.” The question to be answered is: How are the sufferings of a 
Christian united to or in fellowship with the sufferings of Christ? He 
rejects the two extreme views: (1) that there is only an extrinsic bond in 
so far as we suffer im behalf of Christ or in psychological imitation of His 
sufferings; or (2) that the present sufferings of Christians fuse with the 
historical sufferings of Christ so as to produce a lasting contemporaneity 
of the Passion. 

A. demonstrates that the union with the historical sufferings of 
Christ by mystical or physical identity is not an essential or primary 
element of the Pauline corpus. Paul considers the Cross in its relation- 
ship with the Resurrection to constitute that salvific transitus Christi 
from life in the flesh to life in the Spirit. Our union with Christ in 
suffering, therefore, is found in our sacramental incorporation into the 
Body of Christ and our assimilation into the mystery of His Death- 
Resurrection through the Holy Spirit in Baptism. The Christian becomes 
united to the Risen Christ in the Holy Spirit who moves us to assume 
the same “sacrificial loving obedience” to the will of God the Father 
which animated Christ in His historical sufferings. The Holy Spirit is 
the bond which unites the historical sufferings of Christ and the suffer- 
ings of the Christian since He is inspiring in both the same love and 
obedience with which these sufferings are borne. 

FRANK E. Emo. 


Albert Descamps proposes to “show that, in their accounts of the 
Resurrection, the four evangelists follow a schema that is fundamentally 
identical (726),” in his article, “La Structure Des Récits Evangéliques 
De La Résurrection,” (Biblica 40 [1959], 726-741). Rejecting the “con- 
cordist” approach which would see the different accounts as fragments 
of the same mosaic, D. asserts that they must be considered as four 
views of the same reality. Accepting as a premise the existence of oral 
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traditions as the bases of the gospels, D. points out that various tradi- 
tions of the same events have been received and transmitted by the four 
evangelists. The Resurrection story has a fundamental structure which 
is accepted by each, and which comprises the three elements of discovery 
of the empty tomb, apparition of Jesus to certain women and certain 
disciples, and the apparition of Jesus to the Apostles. Because each 
evangelist is writing in a different milieu with peculiar kerygmatic pur- 
poses, these elements are presented in diverse forms in the different 
gospels. So, in the gospel of Matthew, Mary Magdalen and another 
Mary discover the empty tomb (28:1-8); in Mark (16:1-8) Mary 
Magdalen, Mary, the mother of James, and Salome are involved; in 
Luke (24:1-12) there are Mary Magdalen, Johanna, Mary, the mother 
of James, and a number of unidentified women, and finally in John’s 
gospel (20:1-10) Mary Magdalen alone finds that the stone has been 
rolled back and reports to Peter, who enters and finds the tomb empty. 
In each there are three common points: “The visit of the women to the 
sepulcher on Sunday morning, the discovery of the empty tomb, and the 
intention of conveying the news to the disciples (729). The difference 
in presentation is not so important as this basic unity. 

The second element is the apparition of Jesus to some of His inti- 
mate friends on the same day. This account also takes varied forms in 
the separate traditions. Matthew (28:9-10) records the apparition of 
Jesus to the two women who found the tomb empty; Mark (in the 
deutero-canonical portion) relates an apparition of Jesus to Mary Mag- 
dalen (16:9-11) and another to the two disciples who remain unidenti- 
fied (16:12-13); Luke tells us that Jesus appeared to two disciples at 
Emmaus (24:13-32); finally John (20:11-18) indicates that Jesus first 
appeared to Mary Magdalen alone. It is at least likely that historically 
there were apparitions to certain women and also to some of the dis- 
ciples who were given the mission to report the news of the Resurrection 
to the Apostles and to instruct them to proceed to Galilee for the meet- 
ing with the risen Jesus. Matthew and Mark and John are aware of a 
tradition of appearance to one or more women, while Luke is either only 
aware of the appearance to the two disciples or chooses to relate only 
that tradition in keeping with the specific purposes of his gospel. At 
any rate, the two groups fulfill the same “economy” in the manifesta- 
tion of the risen Jesus. 

In the final element there is the problem of the time and place of 
the apparition(s) to the Apostles. The accounts vary, some giving us 
one apparition at Jerusalem, others two or more in Galilee and others 
combining the two. In conclusion one must say that there were probably 
apparitions in both Jerusalem and Galilee, and there were probably many 
apparitions. Although the presentations vary we find again certain basic 
elements. There were appearances from which the Apostles benefited 
in the growing awareness that the Kingdom would not then be estab- 
lished on earth and that their mission was to spread the Messianic work. 
“The accounts appear, moreover, as literary expressions of the same type 
of vision of the Resurrected to the Apostles. It seems satisfactory to 
locate them ‘first in Galilee and then in Jerusalem’ but we must empha- 
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size the firm traditional schema which is imposed on the narrators in 
regard to the ‘economy’ of these apparitions (741 n. 1).” 

In conclusion, where most harmonizers or composers of synopses 
abandon any attempt to find parallels among the synoptics in these con- 
cluding chapters, D. has clearly shown that a basically parallel structure 
does exist in all four gospel accounts. What are problems for the “con- 
cordists” are eliminated as such for D. who feels no obligation to recon- 
cile every detail of the different accounts since he approaches them ir 
the manner indicated above—as views of the same reality varying ac- 
cording to the tradition and purpose in the context of which evangelist 
wrote. Poy Me 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Last year time and again the attention of the American people was 
turned to the perennial question of the relationship between Church and 
State. Three recent studies deal, more or less directly, with that rela- 
tionship in the United States: John Tracy Ellis, “American Catholicism 
in 1960: an Historical Perspective,’ (The American Benedictine Review 
11 [1960], 1-21); Edward Duff, “Church and State in the American 
Environment: an Historical and Legal Survey,” (Studies 49 [1960], 229- 
247); James H. Smylie, ““The Roman Catholic Church, the State and Al 
Smith,’ (Church History 29 [1960], 321-344). 

As Americans, we are accustomed to think of our nation as having 
launched something new in the world of government at the end of the 
eighteenth century. But as Catholics we may not be aware that the 
Church also inaugurated something new to its experience when it erected 
here the first diocese in 1789, and chose a native-born American to 
govern it as the first bishop. Never before in the nearly 1,800 years of 
its history had the Church of Rome established itself in a democratic 
republic over 3,000 miles away, the overwhelming majority of whose 
4,000,000 inhabitants were Protestants, and whose government was based 
upon a constitution and bill of rights which provided for a separation of 
Church and State, and at the same time gave complete freedom of wor- 
ship to 30,000 Catholics. 

The political and social structure of the new republic of the West 
was curious and strange to the Holy See, and so also was the intellectual 
milieu in which the tiny Catholic minority began its corporate existence. 
Save for an exceptional Carroll or Cheverus, the Catholics of the time 
did not have admittance to the circles where, both in politics and in 
letters, the American mind was being shaped. This was the heroic age 
of American Catholicism, when physical energy, sacrificial generosity, 
and raw courage prepared the Church for the influx of ever greater 
hordes of immigrants. No Catholic of 1961 knowing the history of that 
period can assert that our material sacrifices can match those of our 
forebears in the faith. 

Rather, another type of sacrificial effort is necessary if the American 
Church of our generation is to fulfill its sacred mission. The world and 
the Church have come to expect much of the American Catholics. We 
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are the third most numerous body in the universal Church, the richest 
and most heavily endowed. The $800,000,000 in food, clothing and medi- 
cine sent overseas since 1943 by the Catholic Relief Services stands 
unparalleled in the history of man’s charity to man. Yet the American 
Catholic has not made his proper contribution in the realm of thought. 
We must learn to look beyond the narrow interests of our Catholic body 
to the interests of those around us. The first requirement for the con- 
structive approach to innumerable contemporary problems is to admit 
at the outset that we have no ready-made answers, but we do have the 
will to exert, with our fellow citizens, whatever intellectual talent and 
energy we have in searching out the answers. 

On a few occasions in the nation’s history, Catholics have known 
periods of insult under one or other of the banners of American nativism. 
But these have been temporary phenomena, and we have been spared 
the type of prolonged exclusion endured by Catholics in other lands, 
for there has never taken root in our republic an anti-Catholic political 
party of lasting power, which was either Protestant, liberal, radical, or 
revolutionary. The Catholic, like the Jew, has been able to associate 
himself with the total American experience in a way that would have 
been unthinkable for many of his European and Latin American brothers. 
Washington, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt are his heroes in a way 
that Bismarck, Cavour, and Clemenceau could never be for the European 
Catholic. By reason of the basically sound philosophy that motivated 
the various national organizations, and the freedom the Catholic had to 
associate himself with them, there has never arisen the necessity for 
Catholic political parties. 

Before 1920, the Church was engrossed in the gigantic task of mak- 
ing good Americans out of the more than 9,000,000 immigrants, a task that 
strained every nerve and resource at its command. But in the end its 
mission was accomplished so well that Henry Steele Commager remarks 
that the Catholic Church has been “one of the most effective of all 
agencies for democracy and Americanization.” 

The all-absorbing interests of the Church throughout the previous 
century and down to the 1920’s had been concentrated on the frantic 
race to keep abreast of the immigrant flood, and to establish a school 
system such as no other Catholic national community had ever at- 
tempted. The two world wars found the Catholics of the United States 
unprepared by training for the hectic period into which all Americans 
were so suddenly thrust. 

As Monsignor Ellis points out, the Catholic colleges, from which one 
might naturally expect a trained leadership of superior quality, rose over 
the land with little evidence that there was any true comprehension of 
what the growing commitment to higher education implied. Thus the 
nineteenth century and the first decades of the present century produced 
a mute laity, that made little real contribution on their own, beyond 
their marvelously generous response in material support to Catholic 
causes proposed to them by the clergy. 

Now the Catholic community in the United States numbers 45,000,000 
(sic) and no longer answers to what, in the strict sense, is meant by a 
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minority. At every turn, one encounters the Church’s impressive insti- 
tutions. In recent years the Catholic middle class has shown an almost 
startling increase and today that paragon of American success, the mil- 
lionaire, is no longer a curiosity in the Catholic body. Father Duff 
remarks that the United States has been transformed from a Protestant 
to a three-religion country, and today a good American is expected to 
have a religion, although it is a matter of general indifference which it 
is, since any religious affirmation is sufficient to support the moralistic 
“American Way of Life.” The taint of “foreignism” can no longer be 
associated with the American Catholic, for Catholicism has at last be- 
come a part of American culture. 

This increased prestige carries a corresponding responsibility on the 
part of the Catholic spokesmen. Far from wishing to silence Catholic 
opinion, many Americans wish to know what we have to say about such 
burning issues as nuclear warfare, the expanding world population, racial 
relations, and unethical practices in government, labor unions, and the 
communication industries. Now the Church is seen as something more 
than the policeman of the immigrant flock. Monsignor Ellis feels that 
it is our present duty to face up to the far more difficult task of self- 
scrutiny, so that through the medium of dialogue among ourselves we 
may be better equipped to engage with mutual profit in the dialogue 
with those of other faiths. Unlike the nineteenth century, when Amer- 
ican Protestants concerned themselves with the historical papacy, but 
were not at serious issue with Catholics on many moral issues, today 
we are asked to answer for everything and anything that Catholic church- 
men do all over the world. In that sense the problem is more difficult 
than it ever was, and one of the most important questions which must 
be discussed in the dialogue with those who are not Catholics is the rela- 
tions between Church and State. 

In the Presidential election of 1912 Cardinal Gibbons urged his flock 
to vote, but, he declared, it was not his office even to suggest whether 
they should choose Taft, Roosevelt or Wilson. His statement was in a 
tradition that had arisen a century before with Archbishop Carroll, a 
policy that has been accepted by the American hierarchy ever since. 

It is not any supposed dictation that Catholics take from their 
hierarchy on political matters which gives serious trouble to Americans 
of other faiths. Their anxiety arises from an acquaintance with the so- 
called traditional teaching that error has no rights, that if Catholics 
came into a majority in the United States it would be expected that the 
rights of others publicly to practice their faith would be curtailed. 

Professor Smylie approaches this issue in respect to Alfred E. Smith’s 
campaign for the Presidency in 1928. He accurately records the senti- 
ments of Archbishop Ireland, Cardinal Gibbons, and the Apostolic Dele- 
gate Archbishop Francis Satolli, in support of the American Constitution. 
He fails, however, by limiting his study, for the most part, to that school 
of Catholic thought which produced Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors, and 
to what the Protestants refer to as “the expediency of Leo XIII.” 

During the 1928 campaign, Charles Marshall, a prominent New 
York attorney, had inquired of Governor Smith how the Church which 
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is, by definition, dogmatically intolerant, could acknowledge religious 
liberty on principle and not merely on account of expediency. He be- 
lieved that Smith’s election to the Presidency would mean a conflict 
between his religious beliefs as a “loyal and conscientious Roman Cath- 
olic” and “the principles of religious and civil liberty on which American 
institutions are based.” Smith observed to Marshall: “I think you have 
taken your thesis from this limbo to defunct controversies.” The 
allusion was to the celebrated distinction of “thesis-hypothesis” elabo- 
rated by the Jesuit editors of Civilta Cattolica in 1864. According to 
the “thesis,” the Catholic Church, the unique vehicle of salvation, is 
superior in nature, purpose, and destiny to the State and is entitled to 
the assistance of the political instrument of society in the propagation 
of the gospel and the suppression of heresy. According to the “hypoth- 
esis,’ the Church, being unable to impose its claims, provisionally 
tolerates erroneous opinions and condones religious freedom as the lesser 
evil. 

Perhaps Smith spoke prematurely when he referred to the “thesis- 
hypothesis” as a defunct controversy, but what Professor Smylie does 
not know, and indeed relatively few Catholics realize, is that there is 
another school of thought in Catholic theology that has espoused a be- 
lief in universal religious freedom, without in any way succumbing to 
the principles of philosophical relativism. It finds its theological basis 
in the necessary freedom that there must be for the act of faith, in 
other words in the sanctity of the individual conscience. 

The distinction between ontological truth and personal freedom was 
underscored by Pius XI in his encyclical on Fascism, Non abbiamo 
bisogno. Only last year the Pontiff’s thought was stressed again by 
Cardinal Lercaro in his widely-read lecture on tolerance: 


When one affirms that truth is objective, by that fact he admits 
of a distinction between truth itself and the act by which the indi- 
vidual yields to truth. Hence in recognizing the objectivity of truth, 
the individual is, at the same time, establishing the right to personal 
freedom. 


The Church has always insisted on religious freedom, in that from the 
beginning she has forbidden forced conversions and termed them sinful. 
The new emphasis to be noted is on the sacredness of the person as the 
basis of his objective right to freedom of conscience. 

It is evident that the position of the so-called traditional school is 
not the only acceptable one in Catholic circles. Thus the contention 
cannot be made that American Catholicism, should the unlikely even- 
tuality occur in which Catholics would find themselves a powerful 
majority in this country, would then be compelled by its theological 
commitment to bring about a union of Church and State. To reason 
in this fashion is to call into question the orthodoxy of a number of 
reputable Catholic writers, and to question the soundness of doctrine 
of distinguished prelates like Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna, Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston, and Francois Charriére, Bishop of Lausanne, Fri- 
bourg, and Geneva. 
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This is a moment in time when American Catholics owe it to them- 
selves to become alert to the extraordinary mood of the hour; it is the 
time of the dialogue. Our goal is to transform public opinion about the 
Church, and to liquidate the accumulated animosity of more than four 
centuries, so that our fellow citizens may be given an enlightened con- 
cept of Catholicism, and thus be enabled to discard their inherited 
mistaken notions. The attitude that should inform our relations with 
Americans of other religious faiths is that expressed by John Henry 
Newman in the summer of 1851 when the air of England was filled with 
a bitter outcry against the Catholic name. Defining the duty which he 
conceived that Catholics had toward those outside the Church, the future 
Cardinal spoke words that we, with profit, can make our own, in reflect- 
ing upon the task that lies before us: ‘““They must be made to know us 
as we are; they must be made to know our religion as it is, not as 
they fancy it; they must be made to look at it, and they are overcome.” 

Joun F. X. Smit. 


PHILOSOPHY 


In a trilogy of articles, Joseph V. Dolan, S.J., has provided a much 
needed clarification of natural law—a subject widely discussed, and a 
term variously interpreted. In the first of these, “Natural Law and 
Modern Jurisprudence,” (Laval Théologique et Philosophique 15 [1959], 
32-63), D. relates law to morality, setting his philosophy in opposition 
to that of Justice Holmes. Law forms the citizen because it induces 
community habits. Custom creates law and long-standing law induces 
custom. The analysis of Holmes’ position is quite rigorous. For Holmes, 
“law” means only positive law and has no norm higher than itself. 
Since it enacts conformity only to an “External Standard,” it affects 
only the external behavior of the citizens. This standard is amoral in 
that it is pragmatic rather than reasonable. D. insists that the com- 
munity needs a philosophy, a jurisprudence, to guide its legislation. For 
Holmes, on the contrary, the “object of jurisprudence is the predication 

. . of what is enforceable and what the courts will determine.” 

The second part, “Natural Law and the Judicial Function,” (/bid. 16 
[1960], 94-149), makes the careful distinction between Natural-law 
Jurisprudence on the one hand and Analytical and Historical Jurispru- 
dence on the other. Holmes and other Positivists confused these, and 
so rejected Natural-law Jurisprudence. The author then properly relates 
natural law to positive (human civil) law, a relation which is confused 
by positivist jurists and which is somewhat hazy to some scholastics. 

Positive law particularizes, and makes specific applications of, nat- 
ural law, so guaranteeing the rule of reason. In Natural-law Jurispru- 
dence, the judge derives his authority from the positive law. His role is 
to apply the law—neither interpreting to the extent of forming new law 
nor simply exegeting the text of the law. The use of deduction as the 
sole method of interpretation (Analytical Jurisprudence), and dogmatic 
conservatism in retaining outworn interpretations (Historical Jurispru- 
dence) have been falsely considered doctrine of the natural-law school. 
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D. emphasizes the practical nature of Natural-law Jurisprudence in 
the third article, “Natural Law and Legislation,” (Jbid. 16 [1960], 237- 
264). Distinguishing the regulatory effect of natural from positive law, 
he points out that natural law is discovered by the intellect; positive 
law is made by the intellect, and so is limited by the consent of the 
public authority and the possibility of observance. D. points to the de- 
velopment of Catholic teaching on this point and warns against indis- 
criminate use of nineteenth century statements of the magisterium. In a 
pluralistic society, a standard of values will be more difficult to legislate 
justly, but a government does not commit itself to relativism because 
it chooses not to restrict a certain evil. 

Concerned with the common good, civil law affects the individual 
good by providing the type of society in which man can fulfill his indi- 
vidual good. Civil law can gradually bring conduct into conformity with 
natural law standards by determining custom, but it cannot be used as 
the primary force for moral education since it depends on the “public 
morality” for its formation and observance, and because it must be 
satisfied with external conformity, and this by sanction of force. 

Finally, the author explains certain difficulties in natural law itself. 
It is hard to determine what are immutable primary precepts and what 
mutable secondary principles. It is difficult to see what standards we 
accept because of their reasonableness, and what we accept because of 
our Christian history. In addition, the natural law will always be con- 
fused with Catholic teaching because it is authoritative and because only 
the Church can interpret it validly. 

JosEPH M. GLEESON. 


With the current revival of interest in natural law theory, Joseph 
Collins, O.P., has written a timely article exploring the philosophical 
foundation of the natural law, ““God’s Eternal Law,” (The Thomist 23 
[1960], 497-532). C. first turns his attention to Saint Thomas’ proof 
for the existence of such an eternal law: order and harmony in the 
world demand divine providence which in turn demands the eternal law. 
It is this last step which is crucial, for it brings into relief the distinc- 
tion that must be made between eternal law and divine providence. The 
distinction between them is the distinction between regnative and monas- 
tic prudence. Regnative prudence, whose formal object is the common 
good or specific natures rather than individuals, governs eternal law, 
while monastic prudence, whose formal object is the private good of the 
individual, governs providence. Thus, “eternal law is as a principle from 
which providence is deduced as a conclusion (501).” 

C. analyzes the relationship between Divine Reason and Divine Will 
in the eternal law. Essentially, the eternal law, as all law, is an act of 
reason, and the Divine Will does not enter the essential constitution of 
the eternal law, but only explains its existence. However, in our human 
way of speaking the Divine Will does precede the eternal law in the 
sense that the Divine Will establishes the existence and extent of the 
internal common good of the universe which the eternal law promotes. 

From this it follows that violations of the natural law, which is the 
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rational creature’s participation in the eternal law, are not evil primarily 
because they violate the will of God, although, of course, they do, but 
because they violate the intrinsic necessity Divine Reason has seen be- 
tween a rational creature and certain actions. 

C. concludes his treatment by examining two objections that have 
traditionally been raised against the idea of an eternal law. The first, 
based on the concept of law as regulator of free actions only, can be 
answered by showing that the eternal law must be examined not as it is 
received in creatures, but as it proceeds from the mind of God to deter- 
mine its value as law. The second, concerning the difficulty of pro- 
mulgation from all eternity, is solved by distinguishing between active pro- 
mulgation, “an immanent act existing in the mind of God from eter- 
nity” (527), and passive promulgation, the reception of this law by an 
actually existing creature. 

* * * * * 

The revolution in Physics in the twentieth century is a commonplace 
today. Its effects reach into every corner of the world and all areas of 
life and, not least of all, into the realm of philosophical speculation. 
In two articles, “Atomic Physics and the Reality,” and “Thomism and 
Atomism,” (The Modern Schoolman 38 [1960] 37-59; 121-141), Edward 
Mackinnon, S.J., analyzes the most basic of all the theories of this mod- 
ern science, the quantum theory, and the implications and challenges it 
contains for Thomistic philosophy. 

In the first article, M. concentrates on the physical or functional 
interpretation of quantum mechanics. In the famed Copenhagen inter- 
pretation formulated by Bohr and Heisenberg, two principles are 
fundamental: 

1. The indivisibility of atomic phenomena. The interaction of the 
atomic system on the measuring device obscures the distinction between 
the observed and the observer with the result that “the whole experi- 
ment must be considered an epistemologically irreducible unit (43).” 

2. Complementarity. This principle denies the possibility of obtain- 
ing a precise determination of velocity and position simultaneously. 

By the deliberate intention of their authors, these principles of 
physics were soon turned into philosophical postulates: 

1. Knowledge is equated with sense knowledge, and since the greatest 
refinement of sense knowledge is in the data of modern physics, it is 
impossible to speak of anything beyond this data. 

2. A dichotomy is established between objectivity and reality. Since 
the measurement of any atomic system impinges on the object of the 
experiment, a completely objective system can never be known. Yet 
to know that something is real one must have sense knowledge of it, 
and this sense knowledge can only be obtained by a measurement which 
destroys the objectivity of the data. “An atomic system may be either 
objective or real, but not objectively real (48).” 

These philosophical conclusions rest on a basic assumption, namely, 
that metaphysical statements about atomic phenomena are meaningless. 
Therefore, in order to demonstrate the compatibility of Thomism and 
the quantum theory, M. in his second article examines the epistemo- 
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logical and metaphysical principles of Thomism in their relation to quan- 
tum mechanics. 

Epistemologically the problem has both a negative and positive 
aspect. Negatively, the claim is made by the Copenhagen school and 
the positivists that metaphysical realism, based on macroscopic objects, 
has been invalidated by atomic physics. To answer the objection, M. 
shows that such concepts as “position” and “momentum” are not uni- 
vocal in their application to reality but are predicated analogously of 
macro- and microscopic objects. Positively, one must be careful to dis- 
tinguish the formal objects of philosophy and science. Because of this 
difference in object, “even when statements about reality may seem 
to coincide, the formal intelligibility of the two statements differs (127).” 

The metaphysical problem resolves itself to this: the evidential basis 
for Thomistic metaphysics is immediate sense knowledge; yet the exist- 
ence of atomic particles can only be arrived at by inference. How then 
can this noetic difficulty be sufficiently overcome that it will be possible 
to construct a metaphysics of elementary particles? M. believes such a 
metaphysics to be possible by applying the doctrine of analogy men- 
tioned above together with the Thomistic doctrine of the grades of 
being. By treating these elemental particles as minimal beings in the 
hierarchy of being, it becomes possible to explain philosophically the 
relative unintelligibility of these particles, the indeterminacy of efficient 
causality in their regard, and the relativity envolved in their measurement. 

These articles are excellent, not only in the clarity of their presen- 
tation of highly technical theory, but also as a successful attempt to 
bridge the gulf between Thomism and modern science. 


JosepH T. LyNAUGH. 


LITURGY 


An unfortunate and antiquated conception of the relation of liturgy 
and contemplation has been publicized again within the last two years. 
Two of the principal exponents of the school which would divorce liturgy 
and contemplation have been the Maritains, who propounded their 
theory in “Liturgy and Contemplation,” (Spiritual Life 5 [1959], 94- 
131) and in the book of the same name (New York: Kenedy, 1960). 
In the former they write: ‘““Never is man more a member (of the Church) 
than where, ostio clauso and alone with Him whom he loves, he is united 
to God (99).” For them, the liturgy is only composed of externals, is 
really only observance of rubrics, and is, therefore, a real obstacle to 
contemplation. 

Three articles have appeared as positive counterstatements to this 
conception. Dom Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B., considers the problem in 
“Liturgy and Contemplation,” and Bernard Haering, C.SS.R., follows with 
an article entitled “Liturgical Piety and Christian Perfection,” (Worship, 
34 [1960], 507-523, 524-535). An article signed “H.A.R.” appeared in 
Spiritual Life (6, [1960], 207-217: “Liturgy and Contemplation’’). 

H.A.R. makes the fundamental distinction between infused con- 
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templation, which is a gratuitous gift of God, and acquired contempla- 
tion (210ff.). It is the latter case which concerns us here, because the 
former is extraordinary. 

The second matter brought to our attention in these articles is the 
relation of the virtue of religion to the theological virtues. The Mari- 
tains used the distinction between these virtues to justify their thesis 
by attempting to demonstrate that religion is inferior to the theological 
virtues. H.A.R. cites the view of Dom Odo Lottin (Morale Fonda- 
mentale, Tournai: Desclée, 1954; p. 353 ff.) and enquires whether the 
classification by St. Thomas Aquinas of liturgy under natural virtue, or 
religion under justice, was one of the most fortunate things he did. 
Lottin shows that, since there is no equality between the infinite God 
and finite man, there can be no relation between them based on justice, 
except in an analogical sense (211). 

Both Vagaggini and Haering demonstrate that the theological vir- 
tues are included in the exercise of the virtue of religion. Thus there 
can be no perfect worship without perfect exercise of charity (Vagag- 
gini, 511). Haering shows that the liturgy is essentially an act of faith. 
If hope attains its highest degree of intensity in contemplation, the one 
who hopes must nevertheless recall again and again that it is in the 
sacraments that he receives the assurance and guarantee of the Lord 
who is Salvation. The celebration of the liturgy is, moreover, the most 
central expression of the theological virtue of charity in the world (531). 

Hence it is a sophism to argue that worship is inferior to contempla- 
tion and directed to it, on the basis of the position that contemplation 
is formally charity while worship is formally religion, which is only a 
moral virtue. 

Yet, among the acts of virtue which religion can offer to God, there 
is the act of charity and the more perfect religion is, the more perfect 
are these acts of charity. Thus, in this case religion is superior to 
charity, and specifically to charity not offered in this manner. For in 
the framework of liturgy charity acquires a new formality. Hence, 
cultual contemplation is superior to non-cultual contemplation not offered 
to the creator in religious homage. In fact, non-cultual contemplation 
is directed toward cultual contemplation: (Vagaggini, 512-513). 

We should also take note of the ordinary Magisterium of the Church 
concerning this matter as it is formulated in Mediator Dei. In this 
encyclical, Pius XII clearly demonstrated that there is authentic worship 
which is private and authentic worship which is public, but that the 
former is subordinate to the latter and prepares one for more complete 
and contemplative public, liturgical worship. These two authentic forms 
of worship, therefore, are by no means mutually exclusive; rather, the 
one depends on the other. 

Boris Bobrinsky begins his discussion of ‘‘Ascension and the Liturgy,” 
(St. Valdimir’s Seminary Quarterly 3 [1959], 11-28) by adopting 
Benoit’s position on the Ascension of Christ and distinguishing between 
the invisible (transcendent) and visible (terrestrial) aspects of the Ascen- 
sion. To emphasize the importance of the invisible Ascension in primi- 
tive tradition, he shows that the Greek Fathers reproduce not only the 
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narrative of the Evangelists but also details from the Apocryphal writ- 
ings showing the wonderment of the Angels in face of the triumph of 
Christ. This triumph of Christ, His exaltation to the right hand of the 
Father, is the main theme of the Byzantine Liturgy for the Feast of the 
Ascension. (We may add that the same is true of the Latin Liturgy, 
except that due notice is also taken of the visible aspects of the Ascen- 
sion.) Although the New Testament and the Fathers bear witness to 
the Ascension of Christ, it is not until the fourth century that we find 
a celebration on a specific day of a Feast of the Ascension. Most prob- 
ably the pre-Nicene Church devoted the whole of the Easter season to 
the celebration of the glorious mysteries of Christ, without special atten- 
tion to the Ascension, which would be included in the themes of the 
Resurrection-Exaltation. 

B. devotes a considerable amount of space to an explanation of the 
heavenly dimension of the Redemption in the Epistle to the Hebrews— 
detailing the traditional theme of Christ’s heavenly priesthood in regard 
to the total plan of the Redemption. 

In the third section of the article, B. deals with the Ascension in 
eucharistic worship. Although there is much in this section that is very 
valuable, there are some points to which exception must be taken. He 
explains very clearly that the eucharistic liturgy is the common act of 
the Church through which it expresses its priestly vocation. In the 
liturgy, the heavenly and earthly aspects of Christ’s ministry are por- 
trayed and commemorated. The earthly aspect, he asserts, is commem- 
orated in the memorial of the Passion, but, B. asserts somewhat incon- 
sistently, the heavenly aspect (Christ’s offering and intercession before 
His Father) is no longer commemorated because it transcends time and 
space. He tries somewhat illogically to show that because the heavenly 
intercession is not situated in the past it can only be the object of 
epiclesis “addressed to the Father in heaven, in which the Church joins 
in the priestly intercession of Christ, praying God to bestow the Holy 
Spirit upon the gifts on the altar (16).” This dual structure of com- 
memoration and epiclesis, he claims, corresponds to the historical duality 
of Ascension and Pentecost separated by ten days. Now it is very diffi- 
cult to understand how an author can begin a thesis by accepting a par- 
ticular point in another thesis (viz., Benoit’s position on the immediate 
exaltation of Christ and his conferring the Spirit on Easter night as 
St. John bears witness), use it to bring the line of thought to a certain 
stage, and then abandon that position to justify the Byzantine Orthodox 
doctrine of the epiclesis. This appears to be one of the few defects 
(although a serious one) in an otherwise extremely fine and enlightening 
article. 

The remainder of the article does not so much consider the question 
of the Ascension as present an extremely fine outline and explanation 
of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. However, B. calls notice to the 
way in which the Latin Church and the Byzantine Orthodox differ in 
interpreting their liturgical ceremonies. According to B., the Byzantine 
Liturgy recreates for us the earthly life of the Word Incarnate and his 
ascension into glory. “It is not restricted, like the Latin mass to the 
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accomplishment of non-bloody Sacrifice, pervaded by appropriate read- 
ings and prayers (17).” To confirm his point of view about Byzantine 
Liturgy, B. quotes from the commentary on this Liturgy by Nicholas 
Cabasilas, a fourteenth century Byzantine mystic. Yet, in employing 
Cabasilas, he is (at least in part) merely giving arbitrary symbolic 
meanings to some parts of the Liturgy. This could just as easily be 
done with Latin Liturgy and, unfortunately, was done in the Middle 
Ages by such people as Durandus. Now, however, this manner of inter- 
preting the Liturgy has fortunately fallen into disrepute. 

The concluding section of the article considers the Ascension as the 
basis of the missionary witness of the Church developing the “inner 
link between the two dimensions—liturgical and missionary (24).” 


* * * * * 


In “Ecclesiam adunare. Un écho de l’eucharistie africaine et de la 
Didaché,” (Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale 27 [1960], 
20-28) J. Gribomont, O.S.B., discusses the history of the meaning of 
the phrase Ecclesiam adunare which is used in the Canon of the Mass. 
He points out that experts like Botte and Mohrmann have remarked that 
it is an idea familiar to both the Bible and the Fathers, signifying a 
vocatio gentium. Yet, in his researches, he has not only shown that it 
has different meanings in different ages but he has also uncovered a 
wealth of interesting material on the relationship of certain primitive 
liturgical documents to each other. 

He believes that the liturgy of the Didache (certainly implying that 
it was a eucharistic liturgy, which many deny) has exercised a certain 
influence on the Latin eucharistic liturgy. Secondly, he maintains in a 
stronger tradition that the African liturgy of the third century was the 
direct model for the development of the Canon of the Latin Mass. He 
remarks that, although it is not a final conclusion, the Didache may 
have influenced the origins of the African liturgy which in turn had 
influence at a later date on the Roman liturgy. 

The term Ecclesiam adunare which has its equivalent in the Didache, 
where it was definitely eschatological, is greatly toned down by the time 
of Saint Cyprian when it comes to mean the sacramental union of the 
people of Christ, and the union of the Christians in the Church as 
opposed to schismatics. Thus, in the redaction of the Canon, it comes 
to mean “to reign in peace and unity.” Yet, by the time of Pope Hormis- 
das and Vigilius, when liturgical expression is fully formulated, it comes 
to express the Roman conception of victory of unity over schism. 
When the barbarian kingdoms were being evangelized, it came to mean 
“diversitatem gentium in confessione tui nominis adunasti,” and in this 
case the eucharistic perspective gives place to a baptismal allusion, but 
the unity of sacramental doctrine justifies this transposition. 

The author concludes that this diversity of application does not harm 
or prejudice the continuity of the traditional concept. The unity of 
the Church on earth is not without some connection with the eschato- 
logical unity of Christians; it only anticipates it in time. 


GEorGE J. McGIBNeEv. 
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CATECHETICS AND HOMILETICS 


Teachers in C.C.D. High Schools of Religion will be interested in 
Jacques Laforest’s “The Teaching of Apologetics in the Senior School,” 
(Lumen Vitae, English Edition, 15 [1960], 247-263). Reminding the 
catechist that he is appealing to believers and not to unbelievers, L. 
discusses the aim of apologetics and what the teacher can expect from 
this study. Also valuable for high school teachers will be Marcel Mert- 
sens’ “The Prayer of Adolescents” found in the same issue of Lumen 
Vitae (297-307). 

Brian Walsh has a stimulating report on “A Plan for Teaching the 
Riches of the Paschal Mystery,” (Worship 34 [1960], 156-163). In the 
plan, designed especially for high school religion lessons during the pre- 
Lenten and Lenten seasons, W. feels that the teaching of the Mystery 
should incorporate six main topics: Creation and the Fall, Redemption, 
Baptism, Our Share in Christ’s Redeeming Work, the Mystical Body 
of Christ, Christ the Source of Life, and the Parousia. Giving a general 
lesson plan for each of the topics, W. thinks that only a few of them 
should be treated thoroughly each year, although the others should be 
at least touched upon to preserve unity. 

George Duritsa in “A Twelve-Day Program in High School,” (Wor- 
ship 34 [1960], 466-469) presents an interesting description of liturgi- 
cal participation in a diocesan coeducational high school in Youngstown. 
In the field of liturgical instruction is Edward J. Sutfin’s “Liturgy and 
Catechesis,” (Liturgical Arts 28 [1960], 29-31). Attempting to bridge 
the gap between the liturgy and the catechism the author speaks of the 
need of greater training in liturgy and the greater use of liturgy in 
training. 

The September 1959 issue of Lumen Vitae is devoted to the selection 
and formation of catechists with articles by Bouts, Hofinger, and Mari- 
voit; in the same field is H. Holstein’s “Catéchése et Enseignement 
Chrétien,’ (Etudes 303 [1959], 349-357). Henri Bissonnier’s ‘“Cate- 
chetical Pedagogy of the Mentally Deficient Children,” a series that 
began on the 1959 Lumen Vitae, contains instructions for both teacher 
and pupil. 

In the arca of comparative catechetics we find P. Broutin’s history 
of the evolution of French catechetics, “Le Mouvement Catéchistique en 
France au XIX® Siécle,” (Nouvelle Revue Théologique 82 [1960], 607- 
632), and T. W. Burke’s “Comparing Catechisms: the English, the French, 
and the German,” (Tablet 213 [1959], 328-329). 

Valuable for preachers and catechists is Gerald Vann’s “Relearning 
Symbols,” (Worship 34 [1960], 588-596). He writes: “Again it seems 
undeniably true to say that the modern Catholic, however deep and 
vivid his belief in the efficacy of the sacraments, often finds little mean- 
ing if any in their ritual, the ritual for instance of the baptismal waters: 
whereas it is clear that in the days of primitive Christianity this same 
ritual had on the neophyte an immensely vivid impact (588). In our 
pulpits and classrooms we should use more of “the other language, the 
complementary language of Bible and ritual, the language of poetry.” 
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Preachers will find instructive D. Matthieu’s “Du Missel a VHomilie,” 
(Paroisse et Liturgie 41 [1959], 333-349) and Killian McDonnell’s 
“Gathering the Fragments,” (Worship 34 [1960], 205-209). The latter 
article defines the purpose of the homily as an interpretation and per- 
sonalization of the word of God, and an adaptation of liturgical texts for 
easier assimilation; the homily “is itself a proclamation of the Word.” 
In the same line is H. E. Winstone’s “The Mass and the Proclamation 
of the Word,” (Liturgy 28 [1959], 24-33). 
Joun B. Devtiin. 


William M. Shea, editor 


BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Oscar Cullmann, The Christology of the New Testament. Trans. Shirley 
C. Guthrie and Charles A. M. Hall. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1959. Pp. 342. $6.50. 

In Mk. 8:27 we read that Jesus asked his disciples, “Who do men 
say that I am?” The question was answered variously then, and the 
same question has been proposed and variously answered ever since. 
This, of course, is the Christological problem, and it is worth noting 
that it can be traced back to the NT writings and to the time of Jesus’ 
public ministry. 

C.’s devotion to the inspired word prompts him to set aside all dis- 
cussions of this problem which use concepts that are not found in the 
NT itself. To search for solutions to any biblical question by using 
concepts based on philosophical systems that have come into existence 
at a later time is definitely not C.’s method of study. It is not that he 
wishes to reject what such answers may have to offer, but he does insist 
that they are not always in accord with the solutions which were pre- 
sented and used by the inspired writers and their contemporaries. 
Accordingly, C. proposes in this present work to orientate his Christology 
in a direction which corresponds completely to the manner in which the 
NT itself presents it. 

C. finds that the NT hardly ever speaks of the person of Jesus 
without speaking at the same time of his work and its relation to Salva- 
tion History, Heilsgeschichte. He shows further that when the first 
Christians wished to answer the question, “Who is Jesus?”, they used 
certain concepts which they had at their disposal, concepts which were 
already present in Judaism and in Jewish eschatology especially. These 
concepts were expressed in terms of particular “titles” as is evidenced, 
for example, in the responses to Jesus’ question in Mk. 8:27-30. Each 
of these titles describes at the same time a function and a work to be 
accomplished, and was used by the first Christians to explain the 
uniqueness of the person and work of Jesus. 

This determines C.’s own method of approach. Although there is 
very often considerable overlapping of the various titles used by the 
NT writers, C.’s plan of their consideration divides them according to 
those which refer primarily to Jesus’ earthly work—Prophet, Suffering 
Servant, and High Priest; his future work—Messiah and Son of Man; 
his present work—Lord and Saviour; and finally, to his pre-existence— 
Word, Son of God, and God. The conceptual background of each of 
these titles is drawn out in order to derive their full significance in NT 
times. Then, after determining whether or not Jesus applied each of 
these titles to himself, he discusses their use by the NT writers. 
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For C., the idea conveyed by the title, the Prophet, perfectly explains 
both the preaching activity of Jesus and the unique authority of his 
eschatological vocation and appearance at the end of time. But the 
concept does not take into account at all those functions of Jesus’ 
earthly career upon which his teaching depends, namely, his forgive- 
ness of sins and his atoning death. Thus the title is insufficient by itself 
to explain fully even the earthly work of Jesus. 

The heart of NT Christology is found to lie in the title, the Suffering 
Servant (Ebed Yahweh). C. shows that the main thought expressed 
by this title is vicarious representation, the principle by which the NT 
understands the atoning death of Jesus and the whole course of Heils- 
geschichte. C. concludes that although this Suffering Servant Christology 
is one of the oldest and most important Christologies, extending back 
to Jesus himself, it very soon receded into the background because of 
the fact that it was actually faith in the present Christ which directly 
determined the life of the early Church. 

The title, the High Priest, is considered to be not far removed from 
that of the Suffering Servant. The nature of the Servant’s sacrifice is 
essentially voluntary, and the concept of the High Priest designates Jesus 
as the one who offers up himself (Heb. 7:27). But Jesus, the High 
Priest, manifests his majesty in his very self sacrifice. And because he 
himself is “perfect,’ Jesus as the High Priest brings humanity to its 
“perfection.” Hebrews develops this concept of the High Priest to 
include all three fundamental aspects of Jesus’ work: his once-for-all 
earthly work, his present continuation of this work in eternity as exalted 
Kyrios, and his future work as the one coming again. C. points out that 
Hebrews’ description of Jesus’ atoning death as “once for all” (ephapax) 
can mean only that the saving character of this historically unrepeatable 
act is decisive and unending. Yet he finds difficulty in understanding 
Catholic theologians’ description of the Mass as “making present” 
Christ’s sacrificial act. For C., this description gives rise to the danger 
of falling back to the level of OT priesthood where the high priest must 
continually present the sacrifice anew (p. 99). A recent review of 
current thought on Eucharistic theology cites an article by J. de Baci- 
occhi which would seem to remove C.’s difficulty. Fr. de B. notes 
that the religious significance of the Mass depends on the will of the 
Church to carry out Christ’s precept, “Do this in memory of me,” 
and also on the causality of the living, risen Christ. Thus, even though 
the Mass is celebrated in many places and times, through the instru- 
mentality of many ministers, the one High Priest is offering to God 
his once-for-all sacrifice, associating with it his Mystical Body which 
the celebrant represents. In this way the action of the Mass is seen 
to be a true sacrifice without prejudice to the once-for-all sacrifice 
described in Hebrews (cf. C. Vollert, ‘““The Eucharist: Quests for Insights 
from Scripture,” Theological Studies 21 [1960], 434-5). 

The title, the Messiah (Christos), has the honor of being perma- 
nently linked to the name of Jesus so that we can speak of “Christology” 
and, externally at least, include all other concepts under it. Because of 
its strong political connotations in Jewish thought, Jesus himself always 
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showed a particular reserve in accepting this title as a description of his 
calling and person. But in view of Jesus’ resurrection and the expecta- 
tion of his return at the end of time, the faith of the first Christians 
elevated the expression “Jesus is the Messiah (Christ)” to a confession 
of faith. 

C. shows that Jesus himself preferred the designation Son of Man 
to any other title. The idea conveyed by this title of majesty is con- 
sidered to be of the utmost significance because it embraces the total 
work of Jesus more than any other. Jesus used this Son of Man desig- 
nation to express his conscious realization of having to fulfill the func- 
tion of the Heavenly Man in glory at the end of time (Mk. 14:62), 
but he also combined the title with the idea of the Suffering Servant 
(Mk. 8:31). This combination made the term “Son of Man” a suitable 
designation of Jesus in both his exaltation and his humiliation, and it 
was an original and creative use of the OT title. 

One great importance of the title, the Lord (Kyrios), is that it shows 
the NT acceptance of the tension between salvation “already fulfilled” 
and “not yet completed.” The title, the Lord, presupposes faith in two 
essen-ial elements of Heilsgeschichte: the resurrection of Jesus and the 
fact that, although the eschatological fulfillment has not yet happened, 
Christ continues to exercise his role as Mediator during this interim 
period between the resurrection and the return of Christ. Thus, even 
though this title does not go back to Jesus himself, it offers a marvel- 
ous explanation of his person and work and is based on the conviction 
of his resurrection. Because Kyrios is the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Adonai, the name of God himself, C. regards its application to 
Jesus as a direct indication of the belief of the early Christian community 
in Jesus’ divinity (p. 217). As C. himself notes, this is definitely not the 
view of L. Cerfaux who maintains that the title Kyrios designates, in 
the first place, royal sovereignty; and therefore, when applied to Jesus, 
it directly expresses his kingly-Messianic rule rather than his divinity. 
For Cerfaux, the earliest expression of belief in Jesus’ divinity is found 
not simply in the application of the Kyrios title to Jesus but in the 
recognition of the type of rule he exercised—one which was absolute 
and divine (cf. Christ in the Theology of Saint Paul, [N. Y.: Herder 
and Herder, 1959], pp. 463 ff.). C. insists that in Judaism a name rep- 
resents also a power, and the bestowal of the divine name refers to the 
divine power as well (pp. 217-8). 

The designation of Jesus as the Saviour (Soter) was also conferred 
upon Christ on the basis of faith in him as the risen Lord. In the OT 
this title was an attribute of God. But because Kyrios was “the name 
‘ above every name,” it necessarily overshadowed and took precedence 
over all other designations which pointed in this direction. However, 
Soter emphasizes an idea which is not a prominent aspect of the Kyrios 
title, the idea that the exaltation of Christ to divine Soter very definitely 
presupposes his atoning work. Christ is referred to as Soter precisely 
because he has saved us from sin. 

The Word (Logos) is found to be a Christological title only in the 
Johannine writings of the NT and, even there, in only a relatively few 
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verses. But John’s use of this designation shows that it is indispensable 
in order to speak of the divine revelation in the life of Jesus and the 
pre-existence of Jesus. The very person who in the flesh accomplished 
the decisive act of revelation was at work throughout the history of 
Israel and will continue working in the Church after his death. The 
Incarnate One, the Son of Man as he appeared in the flesh, is the center 
of all history. Theological reflection on the concepts conveyed by this 
title led to the conviction that from the very beginning Jesus Christ 
was God insofar as God reveals himself to the world. C. recognizes as 
erroneous the belief that there is no distinction between God and the 
Logos: “God and the Logos are not two beings, and yet they are also 
not simply identical” (p. 266). Because the NT does not resolve this 
paradox, C. would maintain that we must allow it to stand: “We can 
say of this Logos, ‘He is God’; but at the same time we must also say, 
‘He is with God’” (ibid.). But it is very difficult to understand C.’s 
conclusion: ‘“Therefore, all abstract speculation about the ‘natures’ of 
Christ is not only a useless undertaking, but actually an improper one” 
(ibid.). 

The use of the title, Son of God, as applied to Jesus, is shown to 
point not only to the divine majesty of Jesus and his ultimate oneness 
with God, but also to his obedience to the Father. C.’s study of this 
title as found in the NT writings concludes that, although it can be 
inferred from the Synoptics, the Gospel of John openly proclaims what 
the historical Jesus referred to by using this title, namely, his obedi- 
ence and oneness with the Father. 


There are not too many NT texts which apply the designation, God, 
to Jesus, and even some of these are uncertain from the standpoint of 
textual criticism. But since it is already clear that the NT is able to 
call Jesus God on the basis of its Christological utilization of such titles 
as Kyrios, Logos, and Son of God, the question of whether Jesus is 
also designated as “God” is only of secondary importance. C. does 
however demonstrate that Jesus did receive the title, God, in some 
INT passages. (Jn. 1:1) 20:28, 1:48;-Heb." 138-9; Rom.°9:5; 2° Pt..1;1). 
Here, as well as throughout the book, C. answers the objections of those 
who have questioned the authenticity of the scriptural texts which are 
important for his arguments. 


The format of presentation has a feature which one would wish to 
find in similar scholarly works. Minor considerations which are of 
value to clarify or explain further a particular point are usually incor- 
porated into the main treatment in smaller print, and only the more 
incidental notions are relegated to the bottom of a page with the other 
footnotes. 

The many insights which C. has brought to light in this interesting 
study of so many “titles” do not leave us with a series of categories 
according to which the person of Jesus is to be classified. Rather, the 
whole treatment emerges into a unified picture of the personality and 
functions of Jesus. This makes the work a valuable contribution. 


Joun B. SuLLIvAN. 
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Jean Daniélou, From Shadows to Reality. Trans. Dom Wulstan Hibberd. 

Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. 296. $5.50. 

An important result of recent Biblical scholarship has been the 
precision of the various senses of Scripture. We have been presented 
with more or less clear definitions of the typical sense and the sensus 
plenior as constituting real senses. D. has been instrumental in the 
clarification of the typical sense and continues to publish material on 
the use of this sense in the writings of the Fathers of the Church. We 
have here the translation of his most important work in this area, 
Sacramentum Futuri. The subtitle of the translation indicates its scope: 
Studies in Biblical Typology of the Fathers. D. treats in separate units 
the development of the typology of Adam and Paradise, Noah and the 
Flood, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Moses and the Exodus, and the Cycle of 
Joshua. He does not attempt to outline the entire Patristic development 
of these types but limits himself primarily, although not exclusively, to 
the Fathers of the second and third centuries. 

It is unfortunate that D. does not present at the outset a general 
definition of the typical sense as a framework for the studies to follow. 
In an earlier article, “Les divers sens de l’Ecriture dans la tradition 
Chrétienne Primitive,’ (Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 24 
[1948], 119-126), D. has provided this description: 


“The typological sense . . . is a sense of the very things about 
which the author speaks. It is a relation between the realities of the 
Old Testament and those of the New. The personages, the events, 
the institutions of the Old Testament have primarily their own his- 
toric reality which is their literal sense and, secondarily, they are a 
certain prefiguration of what Christ has accomplished in the fullness 
of time. . . . The difference between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament is that of Christ represented and Christ present” 
(pp. 119-120). 


In the course of Shadows D. makes some references to the general nature 
of typology. Thus he tells us that “the essence of typology lies in show- 
ing that it is history itself which is figurative, rather than in replacing 
history with typology” (p. 52). He tells us further that a type “is an 
event which offers likeness to something in the future, but yet does not 
really fulfill this something” (p. 125). 

The fact of the typical sense—as well as of the sensus plenior—is 
based on the “continuity which exists between the Old and New Testa- 
ment” (p. 69). This continuity derives from their common authorship 
by God. God did not confine Himself at any time to the particular 
situation of the individual writer or even the particular intellectual 
abilities of the writer, but was constantly working out the progress of 
His entire revelation. The inspiration of the individual writer, then, was 
not merely for the recording of things pertinent to his own time and 
susceptible of his own understanding, but for the construction of a stage 
in this revelation. Many meanings surpassed the cognitive ability of the 
writer, who lacked God’s total vision of the salvation history. These 
further meanings are real meanings of Scripture intended by God, 
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whether they are found in words or in the realities of the Old Testament, 
and they must not be classified with accommodation or allegorical interpre- 
tation. From the time of the later Old Testament writers, men have 
been aware of this method of God. Thus D. begins his account of the 
development of the various typologies with the Old Testament uses. 

D. finds the first use of the Exodus—the treatment of which we can 
consider as representative of the rest—as a type of future reality in the 
Prophets. “Prophecy is the typological interpretation of History” (p. 
157). “The Old Testament is a memory and a prophecy. We can go 
further and say that it is prophecy which makes it a memory: the 
mighty works of the past are recalled only as the foundation of future 
hope” (p. 154). Osee describes the Messianic age as a return to the 
ecclesia of the desert. Deutero-Isaiah sees the Exodus as a type of the 
deliverance from the Babylonian captivity. ‘Prophecy, which thus be- 
comes the first degree in the evolution of typology, is seen as establish- 
ing a relationship between the New Testament and the Exodus” (p. 157). 

In the New Testament, according to D., there are two methods used 
for drawing out the typology of the Exodus. Saint Matthew applies the 
details of the Exodus to the details of the life of Christ. The relation- 
ship of type to anti-type is drawn out between the crossing of the Red 
Sea and the baptism of Jesus, the temptations of the Jews in the desert 
and the temptations of Jesus at the beginning of His ministry, and the 
giving of the law on Mount Sinai by Moses and the announcement of 
the New Law by Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. These are only 
some examples; in fact, the Gospel of Matthew is very poorly under- 
stood without a realization of his extended use of this type. 

“The Gospel of Saint John has a decidedly more sacramental per- 
spective. He presents the mystery of Christ as ‘worked out’ on three 
levels; that of the Exodus, which is the type; that of the Gospels, which 
is the fulfillment; that of the sacraments, which is the continuation” 
(p. 161). 

The Acts of the Apostles and the First Epistle of Saint Peter generally 
follow the method of Saint John in emphasizing the Exodus as a type of 
Christian baptism in the Christian kerygma. The crossing of the Red 
Sea is linked with the water image of the Flood to produce a full picture 
of Christian initiation as a victory against the enemies of God and a 
separation from the evil forces through the water. 

This does not exhaust at all the New Testament usage of the Exodus 
typology but indicates its place. “It was the clear intention of the New 
Testament writers to show the mystery of Christ as at once continuing 
and surpassing the outstanding events in the story of Israel at the time 
of Moses” (p. 165). We might note here a characteristic of the anti- 
type which D. draws out elsewhere in the book: the anti-type is the 
perfection of the type. It surpasses the type completely. 

Proceeding to the typology of the Apostolic times in the Fathers, 
D. points out the development in the use of the typical sense. As the 
Old Testament had drawn out the eschatological interpretation of the 
types, the New Testament continued this and added the specifically 
Christian and Christological typology by insisting on the perfect fulfill- 
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ment of the Old Testament types in Christ. The Fathers continue this 
New Testament typology with the emphasis given to fulfillment in the 
daily sacramental life of the Church. 

D. explores then the full development of the Exodus as a type of 
Christian baptism. Various elements of the Exodus prefigure correspond- 
ing elements of the Christian initiation. D. indicated that the “typology 
of Baptism (in the Exodus) does not belong to the personal teaching of 
the Didascalia, or the opinions of any particular school, but is part of 
the official catechesis given by the magisterium of the Church” (p. 177). 
D. outlines for us, however, the teaching of many of the Fathers: 
Tertullian’s parallel between the victory over the tyrants of the earth 
in the first Exodus as the type of baptism, seeing the cloud over the 
Jews as a type of the presence of the Holy Spirit in baptism, the 
pillar of light as the type of Christ, and the sweetening of the waters 
of Marah by the rod of Moses as the type of the consecration of the 
waters of baptism by the power of the wood of Christ’s cross. Saint 
Cyril uses the entire Passover as the type of baptism, not merely the 
crossing of the Red Sea. The Persian Sage Aphraates points out that the 
passage through the Red Sea on the night of the Passover acquires a 
new typological aspect in light of the fact that Christ instituted baptism 
on that night when He washed the feet of the Apostles. D. indicates 
how Origen and Saint Gregory of Nyssa are influenced by Philo so that 
their interpretation takes on a twofold nature: the prefiguring of the 
objective nature of baptism and of the individual passage in the interior 
dispositions of the new Christian. D. goes on to explain the interpreta- 
tion of Saints Basil, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Elvira and others. 

Following this, he gives some attention to Philo’s interpretation of 
this type. This is D.’s method in each section. The presentation of the 
allegorical interpretation of Philo and of those that follow him serves to 
set off the nature of typology. As D. explains earlier in the book, ‘‘Alle- 
gory is not a sense of Scripture at all: it is the presentation of philosophy 
and Christian morality under Biblical imagery” (p. 61). In spite of this 
method of presentation, it is still difficult to distinguish between what is 
true typology and what is mere allegory. It would have been helpful 
if some rigid criteria of a true type were established—perhaps as a 
consequence of this study—so that the reader might determine for 
himself what is type and what is allegory, what derives from the moral 
and what from the theological haggadah, what is and what is not in- 
fluenced by Philo. 

The book is surely a masterpiece of research and insight into the 
development of the Christian message in the light of the Old Testament. 
In many ways such a book is almost essential for properly understanding 
the New Testament and the writings of the early Church, since these 
writings must be seen in the context of the development of revelation 
through the use of the typical sense. 

Be Puitip J. MuRNION. 
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F. X. Durrwell, C.SS.R., The Resurrection: A Biblical Study. Trans. 
Rosemary Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. 371. $6.00. 
With this translation of Pére Durrwell’s penetrating study on the 

Resurrection, La Résurrection de Jésus, mystére de salut, another very 

valuable contribution in the field of Biblical Theology has become avail- 

able to a wider public. What is the place of the Resurrection in the 

Redemptive Plan of God? Does it occupy an essential role in the drama 

of our salvation, or is it merely the epilogue to the whole mystery 

which was completed by Christ on Calvary? If we were to answer this 
question in the light of the theological treatises on the Redemption pro- 
duced during the last several centuries, we would have to respond that 
the latter is the case. Since the Council of Trent until relatively recent 
times, theologians have treated the Resurrection almost exclusively from 
an apologetic point of view. The Resurrection has been considered 
principally as the strongest proof we have that Jesus was truly God. In 
concentrating on this aspect of the Resurrection, the theologians of the 
past four centuries have inadvertently by-passed the salvific elements 
of Christ’s triumph over death, which were stressed by the early Chris- 
tian teachers. As a result of this overworked apologetic tendency, the 

Resurrection itself has rarely been examined as an essential part of the 

mystery of our salvation and has been relegated to the background of 

the redemptive scheme. 

Disappointed with the usual theological explanation of the mystery 
of our Redemption, because it either omits a consideration of the Resur- 
rection or presents it merely as a motive of credibility, D. attempts in 
this book to give a synthesis of the teaching of the New Testament on 
this subject. All of us are familiar with the chief text of St. Paul: “He 
was delivered up for our sins, and rose again for our justification” (Rom. 
4:25; and the other two texts expressing the same idea, 1 Cor. 15:17 
and 2 Cor. 5:15). These three texts establish the purpose of this work, 
viz., to show the place of the Resurrection in the mystery of Salvation— 
to illustrate the fact that the Resurrection is as much the cause of our 
Redemption as is the death of Christ. 

The method of scriptural inquiry that D. employs deserves some 
special comment. In the foreword of this book D. explains objectively 
the two possible methods of doctrinal biblical research. The first method 
strives exclusively to analyze “what the sacred writer is thinking.” It 
looks for the historical origins of the conscious thought of the sacred 
author and traces its progress and completion. It must prescind from 
drawing conclusions which cannot be proved to have been in the mind 
of the sacred writer. The second method (the one D. chooses) endeavors 
to grasp the Christian reality underlying the inspired texts. Since the 
Apostles were witnesses who had seen certain events and lived a new 
reality, D. contends that, presupposing faith, it is quite legitimate for 
the exegete in the domain of Biblical Theology to go beyond the actual 
words of the Apostles in attempting to grasp that reality. By fixing 
various texts together as their inner essence dictates, this second type 
of exegesis can effect a synthesis which the biblical authors did not 
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explicitly formulate, but which can nevertheless be derived from their 
thought. 

Using this method of biblical research, D. gives us an excellent study 
of the Resurrection as a mystery of salvation. This book is deeply 
rooted in biblical doctrine and penetrated throughout with a careful 
exegesis of numerous texts. Besides manifesting a thorough acquaintance 
with the entire New Testament, it reveals a remarkable capacity to 
perceive common tendencies, by co-ordinating and comparing texts with 
each other. In a precise step-by-step manner, D. illustrates the redemp- 
tive nature of the Resurrection clearly and convincingly by allowing 
the sacred authors to speak for themselves. In accordance with the 
sub-title of this book, “A Biblical Study,” D. remains solely within the 
world of biblical ideas and expressions. 

In the first chapter, D. presents arguments particularly from St. 
John and St. Paul which show that the Resurrection of Christ is a 
“mystery of salvation” and exercises a causal influence on our justifica- 
tion. “It is by a single act, by the faith affirmed in baptism (Rom. 
6:3ff.; Col. 2:12), that man comes to share in Our Lord’s death and 
resurrection, and the new life which he receives is the result of coming 
simultaneously into contact with both death and resurrection” (p. 28). 
“Christ in glory is the living principle through which redemptive action 
existing outside us is applied to us; we have no other form of access 
to the justice of God” (p. 31). The Pauline phrase “in Christ” defines 
the causality of the Resurrection. The phrase ‘“‘with Christ” specifies that 
our justification is effected by the same act of the Father by which the 
Son is glorified. (Cf. Eph. 2:5-6; Col. 2:12ff.; 3:1.) “Christ’s raising up 
by His Father gives life to Christ and to us in Christ at the same time” 
(p. 31). At the end of this chapter D. concludes “This preliminary 
study of the sources of our soteriology fixes the Resurrection at the very 
center of the Redemption. The importance of Christ’s glorification is 
so great that it counterbalances that of His death. Hence it would seem 
that any theory of the Redemption, any evaluation of Christ’s death, 
which does not include a recognition of the essential part played by the 
Resurrection, can hardly claim to be true—let alone complete” (pp. 
33-34). 

As the author proceeds in Chapter II to establish the relationship of 
the Resurrection with the Incarnation and the Death of Christ, the 
problem becomes more complex. ‘According to St. John, the Incarnation 
is life-giving; according to them all the death of Jesus is redemptive, 
and His Resurrection no less so.” Hence, “. . . if we want to understand 
the part played by the Resurrection in our salvation, we must study its 
connection in Scripture with these two other mysteries” (p. 35). The 
appraisal of the pertinent Pauline texts forms the core of this chapter. 
Here D. points out that the Death and Resurrection of Jesus are bound 
up with the fundamental mystery of the Incarnation and gives an 
accurate analysis of the idea of “sacrifice” in the Old Testament and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Then he concludes: “In all the writings 
of the various Apostles, the Redemption always appears as a diviniza- 
tion of man in Christ, by way of the death of all in man that is not 
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yet in God. The Godhead stands, as it were, at both ends. Christ’s 
divine condition (Phil. 2:6), the Incarnation (fourth gospel), is its 
beginning; God concludes the work with His glorification. Man’s effort 
is not enough either to start or to consummate; the economy of the Re- 
demption shows grace at its most magnificent. Christ’s work was to 
travel from one end to the other, to prepare Himself for the Resurrec- 
tion. . . . Christ’s glorification is the mystery whereby the treasures 
of His divinity flow to us, through the opening of His mortal life. This 
doctrine of salvation through the Resurrection is the great factor which 
synthesizes the theology of the Redemption. It throws light on the part 
played by the Incarnation, establishes the need for Our Lord’s death, 
keeps a true balance between the two mysteries and unites them in 
harmony” (pp. 76-77). 

Each of the subsequent chapters contributes progressively to the 
complete synthesis by showing the role of the Resurrection in all its 
manifestations in the economy of our salvation. Chapter III, ‘The 
Resurrection as Outpouring of the Holy Spirit,” discusses three aspects 
of St. Paul’s teaching: Christ raised by the Spirit; Christ transformed 
by the Spirit; and the risen Christ, the source of the Spirit. Chapter IV 
deals with the effects of the Resurrection in Christ: (1) Christ the Lord; 
(2) Mighty Son of God; (3) The priesthood of the risen Christ. Chap- 
ters V, VI, and VII treat respectively the effects of the Resurrection in 
the Church born out of its Savior’s Resurrection, the Church’s paschal 
life in the risen Christ and the progress and consummation of the paschal 
mystery in the Church. Chapter VIII describes the way in which the 
Easter mystery spreads throughout the world. 

In the last chapter, D. pictures in a very striking way the Easter 
mystery in its consummation in heaven. “The Easter mystery will be 
consummated in the Church with the ‘parousia’ of Christ. Will that 
be the end of it? Will it then be replaced by a further mystery for 
which it has been simply the preparation? Or is not the eternal life in 
fact precisely the Easter mystery as it remains forever fixed at its time 
of consummation?” (p. 349). “All the life of the world to come, then, 
is fixed at Easter. In this life, the faithful have come, one by one, to 
inscribe their names in the world to come by inscribing themselves in 
Christ at the moment of His being glorified, even while remaining in- 
volved in the unfolding of time on earth. The ‘parousia’ completes their 
union with Christ in that act and in that moment; they are contempo- 
rary with each other and with Christ in the Easter mystery” (p. 358). 

This study of D. fills a need that has been felt by many for a long 
time. Its content also goes a long way toward meeting the complaints 
of some that the most recent conclusions of biblical studies are not made 
available in useful form. The chief value of: this work lies in the fact 
that it presents us with a synthesis of all that the New Testament has 
to say on the soteriological aspects of the Resurrection of Jesus. 

Joun P. Haccerty. 
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Gregory Baum, O.S.A., That They May Be One: A Study of Papal 
Doctrine Leo XIII-Pius XII. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. 
Pps 1819-93-50; 

It would be inaccurate, not to say vague, to describe this book as 
a study of the ecumenical movement. Rather, Father Baum’s work is 
an attempt to bring before the readers some basic facts and ideas that 
must be understood before ecumenism can be seriously considered. 
His efforts to instruct, to clarify, and to inspire have not been in vain. 
That They May Be One is an excellent and important book. 

Drawing on a vast compilation of papal documents from the time 
of Leo XIII, who considered the Church essentially under the aspect of 
the People of God, to that of Pius XII and his teachings on the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, B. has sought to present what he terms a “theology 
of ecumenism.” The reunion of Christians is not only the task of non- 
Catholics; it is also, and in a special way, the task of the Catholic 
Church. To understand the theological character of this quest is the 
particular aim of this study which B. calls a “sort of exegesis of the 
papal writings” on Christian unity (p. viii). B. owns outright that his 
is not the last nor the full word on the subject. His limiting himself 
strictly to papal documents has proved distinctly advantageous, for his 
source is both copious and authoritative. 

Before ecumenism itself can be considered, the movement must be 
set in its proper context. Thus, B. presents first an excellent chapter 
on the unity of the Church, which is unity of faith and of government. 
Christ expressed His will for the Church when He prayed: “That they 
may be one.” This unity is not something to be created; rather it is 
the gift of Christ and is realized by perfect obedience to Him (p. 3). 
The Church has a unity as the People of God, a unity proceeding from 
the foundation and call of Christ (developed at length by Leo XIII in 
Satis Cognitum). As the Body of Christ, the Church shares the life of 
Christ, her source of unity, made accessible to her by the Cross (Pius 
XII, Mystici Corporis). B. shows that the consideration of the Church 
as the People of God emphasizes her pilgrim state on earth, while that 
of the Church as the Mystical Body calls to mind the marvelous in- 
corporation of mankind into Jesus Christ (p. 27). 

But is this Church one? She is unique, indeed, for into her founding 
went the life-giving sacrifice of Christ and the mission of the invisible 
Spirit (p. 6). The World Council of Churches agrees that the Church 
of Christ must preach one and the same message. The members of the 
Council admit that it is through the Church’s testimony alone that 
Christ is communicated to us, but they do not specify the qualities 
which Christ has attached to her testimony. This is what separates us. 
The witness of the Church is, for Catholics, the immediate infallible 
criterion of faith (pp. 10-11). It is here that the author brings us to a 
second point. He insists that the term ‘separated brethren’ must be 
noted well. It is obviously the mind of the recent Roman Pontiffs that 
those separated from the unity of faith are truly brethren. 

B. devotes the main part of his book to a study of separated, dissi- 
dent Christians and their Churches. He prescinds entirely from those 
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who are deliberately heretics and schismatics, as well as from pagans. 
Dissident Christians, whose existence B. terms “painful and theologically 
embarrassing” (p. 34), are those men who wish to belong to Christ 
without seeing clearly how to embrace Him totally. These are heirs to 
a twofold inheritance. They have received from their fathers the seed 
of separation from their true Mother, but they have also received, to a 
varying degree, a measure of the true patrimony retained when separa- 
tion from the Church was made. It is this spiritual patrimony which is 
the whole reason for hope, the whole reason for ecumenism. 

B. discusses the need of belonging to the Church in order to be 
saved. In this connection, he sees fit to reprint at the end of his work 
the official English translation of the doctrinal part of the 1949 letter of 
the Holy Office addressed to the Archbishop of Boston. 

For our brethren separated at birth from the Church, their spiritual 
patrimony, received in a spirit of obedience to Christ, may be a living 
spiritual reality. It is a patrimony of faith and grace, varying greatly 
in East and West, but consisting at least in baptism and faith in Jesus 
Christ. B. shows that it is the mind of the popes that grace continues 
to flow in varying degrees in the vessels which were disjoined from the 
Church at the time of the Reformation and, a fortiori, in the Eastern 
Dissident Churches. The author describes the fundamental ambiguity 
pozeredes asoy} jo o8eyey yjeinjyeurodns oy} Jo Uorelepisu0d oy} UI 
brethren and the seed of discord to which they are heirs (p. 35). With 
fine insight and clarity of expression, B. emphasizes the fundamental 
insecurity that threatens these “members of the Church zm voto.” But 
the stress in his documents is very often on the great spiritual treasure 
still possessed by the dissidents in the East, and, to a lesser degree, by 
those in the West. Theirs is not a state of spiritual death illumined by 
actual grace; rather it is a spiritual life threatened in various degrees 
by dissolution. Separated Churches are not branches or members of the 
Catholic Church (Benedict XV: Ad Quosdam Puseistas Anglicos). But 
the members of the Churches, guiltlessly separated, belong to the Body 
of Christ “with a membership which is initial (as against non-Christians), 
incomplete (in distinguishing them from Catholics), partially visible (in 
contradistinction to the holy pagans), and finally threatened (which re- 
fers to the great variable introduced by the seed of dissension)” (p. 64). 

With the accent on “brethren” rather than on “separated,” B. has 
successfully drawn from his sources some very important principles 
and viewpoints for consideration in approaching the question of ecumen- 
ism. The Church approves and fosters among the dissident Christians 
that which is born of grace and in a sense belongs to her, while she 
deplores and rejects the principles of error in which she can have no 
part. It is in this spirit, B. indicates, that Leo XIII (Orientalium 
Dignitas) designated the sacred liturgies of dissident Oriental Churches 
as a “precious ornament of the whole Church.” It was this same spirit 
which prompted Pius XI (Lux Veritatis) to speak of the great consola- 
tion which the Church draws from the fact that certain Protestant 
groups appreciate the dignity of the Virgin Motherhood of Mary and feel 
drawn toward venerating her (pp. 74-75). 
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These severed Christians are the object of the ecumenical activity 
of the Church. B. has made his point: in this regard, the Church is not 
concerned with conversion to something new, but with return to a full- 
ness once possessed. It is a work of reconciliation and restoration; it 
is not missionary work, except in so far as it envisages the fully estab- 
lished presence of the one Church. Catholics must consider and value 
the supernatural gifts to which separated Christians may be heirs. Theirs 
is the delicate task of discovering what the Spirit of Christ has wrought 
in dissident Christian groups, and of pointing to the perfection of these 
gifts in the Catholic Church (p. 79). 

B. insists that the Church is not an intruder in calling her separated 
sons to return; nor does she deck herself with stolen finery when she 
considers her own the ardent prayers and holy virtues of all Christians. 
Rather, she, the Mother, is the ground in which all works of grace 
have their roots and their harvest. Every supernatural gift is bestowed 
by God because of and for the Church. The foundation of her ecu- 
menical activity is her motherhood by which all that is of grace has 
come to those separated from her. 

The end of ecumenism is not the return of separated Christians 
from death to life, but the purification and unfolding of divine gifts in 
separation. Certainly the popes want full conversion—but the immediate 
aim of ecumenism is to help the dissident Christians perfect their herit- 
age of grace, and eliminate their seed of error. Ultimately ecumenism 
aims at reconciliation; immediately it aims at healing, in whatever de- 
gree is possible. 

B. has written a fine work which demands attention. Its documen- 
tation is superb (thirty-five pages alone are devoted to notes), and its 
development and presentation are scholarly and lucid. He has written 
what must be termed as an important book on a most important and 
timely subject. B. has insisted that the ecumenist (and we must all be 
ecumenists) should never overlook the errors of Christians in dissidence 
but always acknowledge their patrimony. In urging a knowledge of the 
beliefs and difficulties of separated Christians, coupled with a great 
charity toward them, B. has shown that, while Christ’s prayer for unity 
has been fulfilled in the Catholic Church, it has not been fulfilled com- 
pletely. It still remains a petition. 


VINCENT P. GoRMAN. 


Louis Bouyer, Christian Initiation. Trans. J. R. Foster. New York: 

Macmillan, 1960. Pp. 148. $3.50. 

For right understanding of a subject so complex as the Christian 
vocation, it is essential that an intelligent hierarchy of values be estab- 
lished. This is necessary if one is to avoid a plethora of details, im- 
portant and unimportant, so mixed that their relative value is imper- 
ceptible. Father Bouyer establishes that hierarchy by analyzing and 
examining, stage by stage, the meaning of the vocation to the Christian 
life. The author explicitly presents the raison d’étre of his book in the 
introduction where he admonishes the reader that this book is not only 
to be read but to be re-read. This applies not only to the uninitiate 
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but to those whose spiritual fare may consist of more “solid stuff.” 
Progress is made in the Christian life only by the aid of continuous re- 
focus and rediscovery of the origins of the Christian vocation, together 
with a realization of one’s dependence on, and election by, Christ to the 
life of glory. 

B. presents in the opening chapters some basic philosophical notions 
on the discovery of the spiritual and God. In the remaining five chapters 
he discusses the more proximate aspects of Christian initiation. In 
Chapter IV, “Discovery of the Living Church,” he points out that 
adherence to the Christian faith is possible only by entry into the 
Church, and this is brought about by being admitted into the celebration 
of its liturgy, with all that it implies (p. 60). He then proceeds to 
explicitate what he means by this. 

In the third chapter, “The Discovery of the Divine Word,” he care- 
fully outlines the ‘salvation-story’ of God and His people. He clearly 
sets forth what the Word of God is, and what it has wrought in human 
history from the beginning. Readers of Liturgical Piety will now be 
quite assured, if they read this section, that B. does not have a Prot- 
estant conception of the Verbum Domini but a very traditionally Cath- 
olic view. 

In the fifth chapter, “The Discovery of the Cross and the Resurrec- 
tion, the Mystery of Christ,” B. delineates precisely the focal point. of 
our existential realization of the Mystery of Christ: 


. . , the supreme initiation into belief does not take place in the 
atmosphere of a study, a laboratory or a lecture room. Man must 
meet mystery amid a solemnity by which his whole being is capti- 
vated. . . . Man will make contact with the object of his faith by 
being plunged into a world which is vast and complex like the human 
world, and made of the same elements, but purified, concentrated 
on the essential and illumined by a light from on high. This world 
is the world of the liturgy in general and of the central sanctuary 
of the liturgy, Easter night. There is nothing richer in precise ideas 
than this liturgy. But it organizes and embraces them in a reality 
both human and divine that no system-of concepts can exhaust (pp. 
87-8). 


In developing this theme B. uses the liturgy of the Easter Vigil, and for 
pedagogical purposes it is presented by selection from the traditions of 
the Church at different times and places to form an ideally shaped 
liturgy to render the message of the Vigil more meaningful. 

This initiatory feast of Christians is a summary of the whole econ- 
omy of the revelation and preaching of the Church, for it is not only 
a re-enactment of the Passover that led the Jews from Egypt to the 
Promised Land but also of the more realistic passover of Christ through 
His death, resurrection, and ascension to His Father. Therefore for the 
catechumen, Easter Eve is the passage in his wake from sin to grace 
(pp. 81-2). 

The catechumen has come to Christ, but where does he go now? 
B. points out that the “Christian’s first task in this world is to surrender 
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to Christ in practice the being that he surrendered to Him in theory at 
baptism” (p. 117). But no man does this alone or lives completely out 
of a context; therefore, each man must re-evaluate and regenerate all 
his earthly relationships, “first with the world through his body, and 
second with his fellow men in this world” (ibid.). For life in the Church 
is not an escape from the world but is necessarily at the very heart of 
the world. 

In Chapters VII and VIII, “The Discovery of the New Life,” and 
“The Discovery of Eternal Life,” B. concludes with a summary of ideas 
fundamental to this whole book: 


That is why in the last analysis the fundamental Christian prob- 
lem raised for all of us by life in this world is that of our personal 
vocation. Before attempting any long range action, whose outcome 
is always to some extent uncertain, each of us must resolve a problem 
that he alone can resolve. This problem is that of his integration in 
the human community in the place marked for him by God” (pp. 
135-6). 


Yet one must remember “that the Cross stands at the end of any 
path which the Christian may take, even if it is true that it is the resur- 
rection that attracts him” (p. 138). 

B. has clearly outlined in his work the basic concept of the Christian 
vocation—that the raison d’étre of one’s entire life is the raison d’étre 
of the Pasch, ie. the passage from the sinful state of Egypt to the 


Promised Land of the Church, and from thence to the Father, but only 


through the Son. GEorcE J. McGrpney. 


Msgr. A. M. Charue, Le Clergé Diocésain. Tournai: Desclée, 1960. Pp. 

320. 18 N. F. 

After the numerous studies which have appeared during the last few 
years on the nature of the Episcopacy, the spirituality of the diocesan 
priesthood, and the role of diocesan and religious priests in spreading 
the Kingdom of God, this book by the Bishop of Namur presents us 
with an extremely valuable and well balanced synthesis of all these 
questions. It also includes in an appendix an important document which 
most unfortunately has not been sufficiently publicized. The first part is 
historical. It clearly describes the various steps which have marked the 
formation of the diocesan clergy from the Council of Trent to the 
present. The various institutes and congregations which arose subse- 
quent to the Council, such as the Oratory of St. Philip Neri and the 
Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo, are described and evaluated. These 
institutions of diocesan priests had as their purpose the implementation 
of the directives of Trent by “ensuring diocesan priests of an exalted 
spirituality, by tightening the bonds which united them to their Bishops 
and by inculcating in them pastoral zeal” (p. 36). Thus Jacques 
Marchant, the founder of the Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo in Bel- 
gium, decried “the common and widespread error which maintains that 
only those are obliged to seek perfection who have consecrated them- 
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selves to God by religious vows and set themselves apart from contact 
with the people” (p. 30). He is considered by the author because of 
his insistence that priests living in the world were capable of attaining 
perfection by their devotion to Christ, especially as Priest, and their 
devotion to the Mother of God and also by the means of personal sancti- 
fication inherent in their ministry. 

In the four chapters comprising the second section of this work, 
consideration is given to Catholic teaching regarding the - Episcopacy, 
and the universal mission of the Bishops (“. . . as successors of the 
Apostles, the Bishops must participate in the Pope’s care and vigilance 
for the universal Church, since under his supreme authority they form 
the apostolic college to which Christ confided His Church” (p. 84). The 
sacramental character of the Episcopacy and the Bishop’s role as Father 
and shepherd in his diocese are likewise treated. The author shows how 
this spiritual fatherhood of the Bishop “. . . is never so completely 
exercised as in the celebration of the Eucharist, for it is in the Bishop 
and in the Eucharist that the relations uniting the diocesan community 
to God are joined. For this reason the Pontifical High Mass of the 
Bishop has an unparalleled religious significance. The center of the dio- 
cese is less the Chancery Office than the Cathedral in which are to be 
found the Bishop’s ‘Cathedra,’ and above all his altar. It is there that 
the Liturgy presents the Bishop as the heart and center of the clergy 
working in his diocese and it is there that he acts as the dispenser of 
God’s mysteries” (p. 107). 

The role of the diocesan priests as co-operators in the work of the 
Bishop is amply detailed in this section. The author next considers the 
“delicate question” of the states of perfection and the priest. Here 
Bishop Charue establishes that, although Saint Thomas stated that 
greater sanctity is required of the priest than the religious, he neverthe- 
less admitted only two states of perfection, namely, the state of already 
acquired perfection (status perfectionis acquisitae), which belongs to the 
Bishop, and the state of tending toward perfection (status perfectionis 
acquirendae), which belongs to religious. He points out that Saint 
Thomas’ denial of status perfectionis to diocesan priests was based on his 
juridical concept of status, which demanded sufficient stability of life, 
which, in those days, diocesan priests lacked. Since these conditions no 
longer obtain (Can. 969, par. 1) Bishop Charue argues convincingly that 
diocesan priests are co-operators of the Bishop and live in a state of 
perfection comparable to that of the Bishop. The Bishop, having ac- 
quired perfection, is constantly communicating it in the very exercising 
of his pastoral duties. Throughout this section reference is made to a 
very important but poorly publicized letter sent to Bishop Charue by the 
Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs on July 13, 
1952. This letter, which is found in the appendix of this work, was 
occasioned by a request made by the Bishop for certain clarifications 
on the matter of vocations, with a view to acting on the questionable 
practices used by certain religious groups in recruiting candidates for 
their way of life. The letter states that: “When anyone says that a 
priest who wants to tend toward perfection must become a religious or 
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at least a member of a secular institute; and when anyone tells a young 
man who is hesitating to choose between the secular priesthood and the 
entrance into religion, that it is a question of generosity; when anyone 
declares that he who decides in favor of the secular clergy proves that he 
is not generous enough to give himself entirely to the service of God; 
when anyone thinks that he cannot counsel a young man in this un- 
decided state to enter a seminary rather than a religious institute; when 
anyone goes so far as to say that the Church ‘tolerates’ the secular 
clergy as a last resort, but that the ideal would be for all priests to be 
religious: that is a false understanding and an erroneous application of 
the Holy Father’s Allocution of December 8, 1950 (AAS, 43, 1951, 26- 
36), Annus Sacer. The Bishops have the right to oppose propaganda for 
the recruitment of religious societies which is based on incorrect theo- 
retical premises and capable of leading into error, and which is at the 
very least lacking in practical loyalty; and they may establish just and 
strict limits for this propaganda by administrative decision.” 

The author next considers priestly spirituality in general and then 
the spirituality proper to the diocesan clergy. He describes the diocesan 
ministry as being perfectly capable of promoting priestly sanctification, 
and thus he writes: “spirituality of the diocesan clergy includes the 
conviction that, in the generous giving of oneself to the duties of one’s 
state as a diocesan priest, one has the means of priestly sanctification” 
(p. 191). This is done by participating as fully as possible in the mission 
of his Bishop by living out as completely as possible the entire program 
of priestly ordination. 

This serves as a perfect background for the fifth and final section 
which considers the patrons and models of the diocesan clergy. We find 
for the first time anywhere an attempt to draw up a complete list of dioc- 
esan priests who have been honored with public veneration by the 
Church. Thus, the Bishop writes: “The Church’s clergy can rejoice at 
seeing more than three hundred and fifty of its members raised to the 
honors of the altar during the last twelve centuries. About two hundred 
and sixty-five of them were neither bishops nor religious; eleven have 
been canonized and nine beatified as confessors, while five were canon- 
ized and about two hundred and forty were beatified as martyrs” (p. 
246). In the appendix we find an alphabetical listing of these which 
specifies, when possible, what the duties of these saints and beati were. 
Thus, there are about a dozen Vicars General, seventy-five pastors, 
thirty-five curates, and about thirty professors, etc., mentioned in the list. 


There can only be great commendation for this work which skillfully 
combines theological, canonical and spiritual information in treating a 
subject of vital interest to us all. It goes without saying that this book, 
which was written by a member of the Commission on the Clergy for 
the forthcoming General Council, will be read with discernment by those 
who have been, or intend to be, invested with the Priesthood of Christ, 
and will help them to appreciate and to live more fully their priestly lives. 


MICHAEL J. WRENN. - 
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Walter H. Peters, The Life of Benedict XV. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. 

Pp. 321. $4.50. 

How strange a thing it is that we hear so little of Pope Benedict XV 
and his pontificate. It was only forty years ago that this Pontiff ended 
his reign and yet he is, perhaps, less known than any pope of the last 
two hundred years. To what can we attribute this? Certainly, some 
would say, his personality enters the picture: he was shy by nature and 
would often try to veil his shyness with an attitude of deep reserve, 
even of aloofness. Add to this a gentle cynicism and a passion for 
accuracy in the slightest details and, seemingly, you have a personality 
that would appeal to few. Still, even if we were to accept this portrait 
as complete, by itself it would not be enough to consign Benedict to 
oblivion; for he was the head of Christendom and as such was thrust 
before the entire Catholic world for full eight years. No, we must turn 
elsewhere. 

Was it, perhaps, that World War I and its aftermath drew the atten- 
tion of most from him? This reviewer would concur in such a suggestion. 
We need only look at the unconcern, and in some cases the hostility, 
aroused by Benedict’s overtures for peace. Out of hatred or stubborn- 
ness both sides simply ignored the Pope, and when he had the “nerve” 
to thrust himself upon them with his Peace Note of 1917, he occasioned 
in the parties concerned only opposition or, at best, uneasiness. Surely, 
then, the war was the primary reason. 

Another contributing factor was undoubtedly the fact that Benedict 
had enemies, very influential enemies. Peters tells us that “Count Sforza 
intimates that when Giacomo (Benedict) cautioned Cardinal Merry del 
Val, Cardinal Vives y Tuto, secretary of the Congregation of the Inqui- 
sition, and Cardinal De Lai, prefect of the Congregation of the Con- 
sistory, against some of their very stringent and precipitate measures, it 
was arranged that there would be fewer and fewer occasions for him to 
be received by the Pontiff in private audience. Monsignor della Chiesa’s 
elevation to the See of Bologna and his removal from the sphere of 
Vatican diplomacy were construed by many as an execution of the 
ancient principle: Promoveatur ut amoveatur (pp. 40-41). 

Then we see him remaining as Archbishop of Bologna for seven long 
years. Now Bologna is what is known as a cardinalatial see, that is, its 
ordinary is always given the purple either upon his appointment or very 
shortly thereafter. In fact, such was the opposition to della Chiesa that 
Pope Pius X deemed it advisable to tell no one that he intended to 
nominate him in the consistory of 1914. P. says: “The list (of those 
to be nominated Cardinals) from which he (Pius X) read was written 
in the flowing hand of his secretary of state, Merry del Val, except for 
one name—that of Giacomo Della Chiesa. This had been written in 
between others by the Pontiff himself” (p. 68). 

The Cardinal’s troubles were not over, now that he finally had the 
long-awaited red hat. On the very day of his election to the papacy, 
according to Sforza, he entered the private office of Pius X (which had 
been sealed immediately following the latter’s death) and found there 
on the desk, in an as yet unopened letter, a delation of himself to his 
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predecessor (p. 273). But, unlike his enemies, Benedict was not venge- 
ful—a gentle rebuke to the guilty parties sufficed. 

This was his way: do things quietly, peacefully, and efficiently. We 
see this in Benedict’s treatment of the unsavory Sodalitiwum Pianum. 
This group, something of a “Vigilantes-for-the-Faith” Committee, was 
an unfortunate offshoot of the reaction to Modernism. How did Benedict 
approach the problem? In his very first encyclical, “he expressed his 
mind on integralism: with resolute firmness but without vindictiveness. 
... Very quietly, at Benedict’s request, the Congregation of the Council 
declared the Sodalitium Pianum defunct in December, 1921” (p. 53). 

This book, though by no means the definitive life of Benedict, will do 
a great service in making its subject better known to the English- 
speaking world. Father Henry E. G. Rope, the author of the first biog- 
raphy of Benedict in English (Benedict XV. London: Catholic Book 
Club, 1940), was unfortunate in the time he picked for publishing his 
book—once again a World War was to obscure the name of Pope Bene- 
dict XV. But now, happily, war is no obstacle to his fame. 


The book itself is well written—it is easy to read and keeps one’s 
interest. The few insignificant errors of fact by no means mar it. What, 
perhaps, will appeal to most are the many personal anecdotes of Benedict 
which give us a glimpse of the man. Just to take one instance, let us 
see Benedict’s reaction to the pipes and cigars of his secretary of state 
Gasparri (Benedict was a non-smoker): “One day, however, Benedict 
prepared a strategem. Just as the Cardinal had finished stuffing the 
capacious bowl of his pipe and was searching his pockets for a match, 
Benedict handed him a freshly opened box of mints. 

“Here, I think these will do just as well!” he said. 


“Benedict could not tell whether the good-natured Cardinal saw 
through his strategy, but His Eminence did begin to eat the candy with 
a vengeance. At the end of the interview, the Pope was amazed to see 
that the box was empty. From that day on there was always a box of 
candy on the Pope’s desk when he expected Gasparri” (p. 96). 

While as had been noted previously, this is not a scholarly biography 
in the true sense of the word, still it is to be regretted that the author 
has relied so heavily on secondary works. The strong backbone of proper 
documentation would have been most welcome in several chapters, par- 
ticularly that treating Benedict’s work as Archbishop of Bologna and, 
most of all, the chapter ‘“Modernists and Integralists.” 


In reference to the last named chapter, this reviewer would point 
out that the treatment is by far the most objective he has yet seen. 
Usually, authors delight in attacking the Sodalitium Pianum and _ its 
mentor, Msgr. Umberto Benigni. P.’s treatment is, however, quite rea- 
sonable; and, happily, he gives no credence to such sources as “Davallon” 
and the like. 

Perhaps, from the personal viewpoint, the most interesting chapter in 
the book is that entitled, “Treason.” It gives a detailed account of the 
doings of Msgr. Rudolf Gerlach, first chamberlain of Benedict, and one 
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of the latter’s closest personal friends. Specifically disobeying Benedict, 
he carried on smuggling, underhanded financial deals, and espionage. 
When Benedict discovered this, he immediately ordered Gerlach to be 
handed over to the Italian government which, in turn, extradited him. 
In despair, Gerlach gave up his priestly calling and attempted marriage. 
On his death-bed, however, he repented and received the last sacraments. 

Pope Benedict was never one to make a scene or to attempt to draw 
attention to himself. As he lay dying he gave us nothing extraordinarily 
quotable, as is often the case with great men. Rather, his last words 
were a blessing. In P.’s words: “As the onlookers heard ‘the unmistak- 
able death rattle,’ Cardinal Giorgi, the grand penitentiary, asked him to 
give a series of blessings. After each request a slight movement of the 
hand was all that anyone could notice. 

“Your Holiness,’ said the almost cruelly persistent Cardinal, “bless 
the people who are expecting peace.” 

At this point something like a prodigy occurred. Benedict XV threw 
back the covers from his shoulders, tried to raise himself as though he 
wanted to view a great area of upturned faces and to throw off a web 
in which the accoutrements of death were entangled. With a mighty 
gesture he traced the sign of salvation three times, and with extraor- 
dinary volume said, “May the Blessing of God Almighty, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, descend upon you and remain forever.” 
In that last act he restated in word and deed the whole motif of his 
pontificate (pp. 273-274). 

TERRENCE F. O’DONNELL. 


Peter Flood, O.S.B. (ed.), New Problems in Medical Ethics. Vol. IV. 

Westminster: Newman Press, 1960. Pp. 225. $4.50. 

In 1934 Father Riquet, the chaplain of the doctors and medical 
students in Paris, began a review, Cahiers Laénnec, to deal with medical 
problems and to explain their solutions on the basis of Catholic moral 
principles. This work was continued up to the war and was revived at 
its conclusion. In 1953 Dom Peter Flood edited some of these papers in 
English under the title, New Problems in Medical Ethics. Since then, 
three more volumes have appeared under the same title, the last of 
which is reviewed here. 

Contrary to what one might suspect, the studies in Ca/iers Laénnec 
are not like the “question-and-answer” sections found in some clerical 
periodicals. Rather, each of them is an extensive study of some medical 
problem which has bearing on morality, in the broad sense of that word. 
In past volumes there have been studies on such diverse subjects as 
“Sexual Problems of the Adolescent,” “Euthanasia,” and “The Church 
and the Dissolution of the Marriage Bond.” The latest volume, the one 
under consideration, is composed of three studies: “The Psychopathology 
of Birth-Control,” “The Treatment of Alcoholism,” and ‘“Metapsychic 
Phenomena and the Christian Miracle.” 
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Birth-Control 


Professor Mertens de Wilmars, a doctor and a psychologist, received 
an award at the International Congress of Catholic Doctors in 1954 for 
his paper, “The Psychopathology of Birth-Control,” which has been 
given the distinction of being published in the Cahiers Laénnec and 
now in the fourth volume of New Problems in Medical Ethics. The pro- 
fessor’s purpose is not to examine all the aspects of birth-prevention 
but to point out psychic difficulties arising from artificial birth-control 
and to suggest some means of warding off these difficulties, means which 
are reducible to the practice of continence. 

The author understands very well the meaning and purpose of both 
the gregarious instinct and love. The sexual instinct finds its fulfillment 
not in the merely physical act but in a creative work; this is especially 
true of woman, whose biological function is not episodic but permanent: 
“. . she must seek to establish an indissoluble bond between love and 
maternity” (p. 26). For De W., moreover, married love is something 
exclusive and sincere, complementary and oblative: the one who loves 
not only seeks fulfillment in the one loved but also seeks the perfection 
of the partner. Frustration of sex or of love frequently results in phys- 
ical and psychic abnormalities, ranging from deep depressions to neu- 
roses: hence, one “is perfectly justified in holding ‘all known birth- 
control techniques are psychologically culpable,’ and produce more or 
less pernicious results if continued for a long time” (p. 48). The author 
goes into great detail in examining the effects of the unnatural use of 
the marriage act, noting the specific outcomes of abortion and the vari- 
ous contraceptive techniques. On the positive side, recognizing the legiti- 
mate desire of some to limit the number of their children, he advocates 
continence; he considers this “the most adequate form of limitation, 
from the psychic point of view” (p. 56). While he recognizes that all 
married people are not capable of remaining continent, he believes that 
all normal and mature ones are. Moreover, he sees in continence a 
power to spiritualize love. 


Alcoholism 


Since 1938 Dr. Henri Duchésne, the author of this paper on “The 
Treatment of Alcoholism,” has been intimately associated with the sub- 
ject of his study. Moreover, since 1948 he has been a member of a 
special consultative service for alcoholics. On the basis of his experience 
with forty-nine patients who came to him or were brought to him be- 
tween April of 1948 and April of 1949, he made this study of the per- 
sonalities of alcoholics and the treatment of alcoholism. 


It is his conviction that “. . . alcoholism is essentially a behaviour- 
trouble which manifests itself by the consumption of harmful quantities 
of alcoholic drink, and whose essential characteristic is that it is irre- 
ducible, or at least very difficult to reduce, by arguments which usually 
influence human behaviour: serious ill-health or the threat of it; eco- 
nomic, family, professional consequences; insanity, etc.” (p. 74). As a 
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result of his study, D. maintains that nearly all alcoholics have person- 
ality troubles, and that, consequently, any treatment which fails to take 
cognizance of this fact will not yield satisfactory results. 


In examining the various means which have been used in treating 
alcoholics, such as substances which produce a unpleasant taste in alcohol 
or which produce a conditioned reflex of nausea, D. points to their limi- 
tations and overall lack of success. While readily admitting that psycho- 
therapy has not had one-hundred per cent success, he points to it as 
the way of treating alcoholics; he does not point to psychotherapy in 
general, but to psychoanalysis in particular, denying that much can come 
from non-psychoanalytic psychotherapies. (For him, the value of Alco- 
holics Anonymous would lie in the psychoanalytic help given uncon- 
sciously by the members to themselves.) To augment the care of alco- 
holics, D. recommends the establishment of hospital services which will 
care for these personality troubles of alcoholics. Here, he believes will 
be found, “. . . if not the final solution, at least the best results in this 
difficult problem of the treatment of alcoholism” (p. 135). 


Metapsychic Phenomena 


The author of this study, ‘““Metapsychic Phenomena and Christian 
Miracle,” is a theologian whose name for some unknown reason—perhaps 
in line with the nature of the study—is not given. Assuredly, scientists 
affirm that certain phenomena have occurred, such as telepathy, clair- 
voyance and rappings; which go beyond the ordinary and perceptible 
powers of men; assuredly also, theologians and all Catholics affirm that 
miracles, especially the miracles of Christ, have occurred. To deny the 
existence of the one would be naive; to deny the existence of the other 
would be heretical. Recognizing the extraordinary nature of both meta- 
psychic phenomena and miracles, the author lays open the question of 
how they differ. 


Generally speaking, those who are mediums of metapsychic phe- 
nomena suffer from mental illnesses; “. . . they are restless, unstable, 
hypersensitive, excessively impressionable” (p. 154); “. . . they are at 
the mercy of a thousand subtle influences and a thousand unpredictable 
circumstances” (p. 155). Their extraordinary activity, moreover, is 
influenced by such conditions as darkness and a sympathetic audience; 
it is often the result of much labor and is not infrequently the result 
of fraud, when the desired effect does not come. The phenomena them- 
selves are usually rather meager, ¢.g., some rappings on a table. Even 
an extrinsic comparison of these phenomena with the miracles of Christ 
reveals the abysmal difference between the two. Christian miracles, 
seen in their rich context of accompanying the good news of salvation, 
are performed by One who calmly and serenely uses power which is at 
His command, without the need of preparation or hard labor. His 
power is universal; one day He predicts the future; on the next He 
brings a dead man to life. His power is exercised in the most diverse 
circumstances. And the results are important, serious and infallible. 

Can these differences between metapsychic phenomena and Christian 
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miracles be just a difference in degree of power? The author thinks 
not; there is a specific difference. Metapsychic phenomena are subject 
to certain laws which cannot be altered, for example, in regard to their 
content and object. Miracles, on the other hand, are marked by freedom, 
a complete command of the agent over the action and its object. To 
use the words of the author: “. . . metapsychic phenomena never go 
beyond the domain of determinism, while Christian miracles occur com- 
pletely outside that domain and are subject only to the free will of their 
author” (p. 180). 

After manifest study and research, the three authors represented 
in this fourth volume of New Problems in Medical Ethics have made a 
contribution to moral theology. Without doubt, some points in each 
article may be challenged, e.g., the too ardent advocacy of continence 
as a legitimate means of birth-control by Dr. de Wilmars. But without 
question, the attempts of the authors to add to our knowledge have 
been successful. 

JoHN J. FARLEY. 


René Metz, What is Canon Law? Trans. Lancelot C. Sheppard. London: 

Burns and Oates, 1960. Pp. 157. 8s 6d. 

The Church is the society to which Christ entrusted the work of 
salvation; she is a society in time. For this reason the Church is con- 
sidered by jurists as an international institution much like the United 
Nations and its various branches (p. 133). As such, she must deal with 
the individuals of her own society and the nations of the world, a role 
which demands a juridical system. The Catholic Church has her legal 
provisions, her law, a well arranged, complete and up-to-date juridical 
system. It is the intention of the author to give in a general fashion 
an outline of the law of the Church as it is today (p. 7). Accordingly, 
the history of ecclesiastical law and the influence of Roman civil law are 
not discussed. In his treatment of contemporary ecclesiastical law he 
passes only rarely beyond the limits of Canon Law and its present-day 
formulation. 

The work is divided into three sections. There is an introduction 
which concerns itself with a justification of Canon Law as an institution. 
Secondly there is a section entitled “The Genesis of Law,” which treats 
the monarchical arrangement of the Church, the various legislators, 
and the role of custom. Part three deals with the object of law. In 
this section is found a treatment of Church organization, subjects of 
law, states of life, and the sacraments as found in Canon Law. 

The book might well be called a condensation of a Canon Law text- 
book. It is not in textbook style, and does not treat the Code canon-by- 
canon. This is a treatment which fits the purpose of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, and yet the treatment cannot be 
called superficial; M.’s thoroughness is evidenced in most of the book. 
It can be seen particularly in the section concerning the status of the 
cleric and religious, where M. goes into much detail, including such 
matters as length of retreats and intervals between the reception of 
orders. This can be taken as a point of criticism for he seems to have 
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given excessive space to a relatively minor matter. While occasionally 
he gives extensive treatment to the finer details of legislation (as in the 
section mentioned), at other times he fails to develop a section of more 
theoretical value. This procedure sometimes results in conclusions which 
are subject to question. For example, M. makes the statement, “the 
field of soul or realm of conscience—in canonical language the internal 
forum—is not directly affected by Canon Law; at least not the Sacra- 
mental forum” (p. 19). He does not reduce Canon Law to merely penal 
law, but the statement, as it stands, can be questioned in the light of 
marriage legislation and confessional jurisdiction. More space might 
have been devoted to this discussion. Another instance of this is his 
repetition in part two of a list of the legislators and their functions 
(pp. 94-103) which he had already treated thoroughly in part one (pp. 
28-39). The section on sacramental legislation has very little detail. 
There is no space devoted to the Church’s power over the marriage 
bond and very little given to marriage impediments, both of which 
would seem of value in such a work. 

Five themes are developed in the course of the work. The first is a 
justification of ecclesiastical law. M. takes up the charge that the 
Church, by reason of its law, has become a merely juridical society, 
thereby losing its character as a salvific institution (p. 12). For M. 
the solution lies in the fact that salvation was entrusted to a society; 
as such, the Church must provide for her members the guidance and 
sanctions of law. The Church established by Christ is an organized 
Church. This involves the association of a juridical organization with a 
community of faith, but does not reduce the community of faith to a 
merely juridical institution. Law, for M., is one aspect of the Church 
and not representative of the Church’s essence. If law is a sign of 
weakness, it is the weakness of men who need law in this state. 

The second theme is the originality of Canon Law. This is devel- 
oped in various sections of the book. For M., Canon Law’s originality 
stems from its part in the Church’s work of raising men to the divine 
level. This gives rise to that canonical peculiarity of the internal and 
external fora, of sin and crime. Here he deals with a difficult and 
seemingly paradoxical problem: Canon Law’s primary interest must 
be the individual and yet it must maintain the common good. He is 
not very clear in his development, due once again to the brevity of 
explanation. The author gives further attention to this originality of 
Canon Law when treating its general characteristics, especially its notion 
of “precept,” which is a peculiarity of ecclesiastical law. 

A third theme is the strong tendency toward centralization in Church 
legislation. It is the author’s observation that the increasing impor- 
tance of the Papacy is a mark of growing centralization. “Legislative 


activity is much less important at a regional or local level. . . . The 
reason for this lies in centralization which has become more marked 
in the Church. . . . There is no longer any room for particular initia- 


tive on any major scale” (p. 68). 
This theme is developed thoroughly in two places. First it is treated 
in a section dealing with ecclesiastical legislators, where the stress is 
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laid on the monarchical character of the Church and the absolute pri- 
macy of the Papacy. He thoroughly outlines the role of the ecumenical 
council and the Roman congregations. The line of legislators continues 
to plenary and provincial councils, synods, ordinaries and, finally, custom. 
The main point to be drawn from all this seems to be a reminder that 
the Church is a monarchy, where every legislative body functions 
only within the limits established by the chief legislator. The idea is 
continued with the same success in a later section on Church organi- 
zation. It is a thorough and convincing treatment. 

There is a fourth and minor theme, the extent of Canon Law. This 
concerns itself with the subjects of law, their relation to the society 
and to each other through legislation. It deals with matters of domi- 
cile, consanguinity, and the states of life in the Church. 

A final theme is that Canon Law is a living law. This is forcefully 
and clearly shown by a brief history of ecclesiastical law which reaches 
its culmination in the codification of 1917. The role of the Code Com- 
mission set up by Benedict XV is to keep this Code from fossilization. 
The ever increasing legislation of the Pope and the congregations is 
pointed to by M. as a sign of the vitality of this law. The revival of 
interest in ecclesiastical law on an academic level ensures its future 
vitality. There is a brief section concerned with the major source works 
that have recently been published and those which are to appear 
presently. 

There can be no doubt that a work concerning Canon Law has a 
prime place in the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia. The work of Canon 
Metz seems to fill that place rather well. It is not intended for use on 
a professional level, but it will serve to give the layman an adequate 
appreciation of the legal system that governs him. 


THomas J. FARRELLY. 


